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© MUSICIAN of the past hundred 
years has fascinated the American 
public more than Franz Liszt— 
and none has seemed to have less in com- 
mon with American thought or American 
creative endeavor. The mystery of his per- 
sonality, so obvious yet so inexplicable, and 
the brilliance of his achievements, narrated 
and exemplified by innumerable students 
and disciples, readily caught our public 
fancy and to a large extent still hold it. 
He was the romantic figure supreme; his 
was an existence so filled with emotional 
tension that Americans could only gape 
with awe that was tinged with some malice, 
much envy, tremendous admiration. But 
he belonged to a different world, a different 
civilization, and the possibility of any rap- 
prochement other than romantic adulation 
would appear difficult to effect. 

It will come as a surprise to many, there- 
fore, that Liszt put two Americans in his 
debt, and that one of these inspired him to 
compose a major work for chorus and or- 
chestra which surely deserves revival and 
reappraisal. The former was the portrait 
painter, George Peter Alexander Healy 
(1813-94), to whom we owe two of the 
best portraits of Liszt ever executed. The 
composer sat for both of them, willingly 
helping his American friend produce ex- 
traordinarily faithful likenesses. The two 
pictures are in this country. Though not 
unknown they are largely forgotten, and 
European scholars seem to be completely 
and unjustifiably unaware of them. 

The other American one would never 
suspect, it being no less than Henry Wads- 


worth Longfellow. This patron saint of 





| A Letter from Liszt to Longfellow 


American school children, this personifica- 
tion of rectitude and creator of inspira- 
tional verse, himself sought out Liszt and 
was directly responsible for one of the Healy 
portraits. Liszt in turn set a fragment 
of one of Longfellow’s most important 
poems to music, and even ventured a musi- 
cal representation of the mood expressed 
by the poet’s immortal Excelsior. When 
the music of each was completed and asso- 
ciated together, Liszt wrote to the poet for 
permission to dedicate the combined work 
to him. This important letter (see ilus- 
tration), published for the first time after 
80 years of neglect, has recently found its 
way to the Library of Congress. It fur- 
nishes the stimulus for this essay, which, in 
addition to reproducing the missive, at- 
tempts to shed some new light on Liszt and 
his habits, and fully describes for the first 
time the fruitful meeting of the poet and 
the composer. 

In 1868 Liszt was in Rome, where he had 
been living for some years. His dream of 
Weimar as a center of art had vanished; 
his determination in 1861 to marry Princess 
Carolyne Sayn-Wittgenstein had been 
wrecked by papal disapproval; he had 
taken minor orders in the Church in 1865 
and assumed the humble title of abbé. 
His earlier fame and his extraordinary 
decisions had made him a marked man, 
subject to gossip, criticism, censure, and 
idolization. He was no recluse, notwith- 
standing his living a more sheltered life 
than heretofore; his existence was a curious 
blend of spirituality, religiosity, and secular 
recreation. Whatever his  disappoint- 
ments, he concealed them well, preserving 
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a vivacity which was “always most attrac- 
tive.” (1) He may have been “Mephis- 
topheles disguised as an abbé” (2), but he 
was a charming devil who offended no one. 
Simultaneously he was a cleric and a man 
of the world, and this peculiar combination 
did no harm to his reputation. He was 
successful in each role. 

Across the ocean, in bleak New England, 
living a life far different from the good 
abbé’s, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was 
preparing to pay his final visit to Europe. 
His habits were not so austere as school- 
teachers assert, but they scarcely followed 
the same pattern as the composer’s. Fur- 
thermore, he was a Protestant, and his 
deeply felt religious experience diverged 
widely from Liszt’s spiritual thought and 
feelings. The poet was, however, ex- 
tremely sensitive to music in all its forms, 
and he liked to associate with musicians. 
If they were known to be of high moral 
character, so much the better; and it is no 
rash assumption that Liszt’s donning the 
cassock, after what, to put it mildly, was a 
checkered career, increased Longfellow’s 
sympathy and admiration. 

It must be stressed that Longfellow liked 
music and those who made and performed 
it. He himself had played the flute as a 
boy, and as a young man he took his little 
instrument along on his first trip to Europe. 
His playing seemed to diminish as he grew 
older, but his listening increased, and his 
too-little-known journal contains numerous 
references to music which are meaningful 
and illuminating. Perhaps some of his re- 
actions appear naive today, for he liked 
certain pieces which would not now be 
tolerated, yet his favorite composers were 
Mozart and Beethoven, and his favorite 
diversion was evidently the opera. Willing 
to listen to new idioms, he entered his judg- 
ments honestly in his journal and showed a 
readiness to go forward with the times, On 
December 3, 1853, he wrote: “With Mrs. 


Howe at the Germania Concert. It was 
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mostly Wagner’s music—beginning with 
the celebrated overture to Tannhiauser. 
Strange, original, and somewhat barbaric.” 
(3) Beethoven overpowered him, of course, 
and the Choral Symphony forced this brief, 
almost poetic effusion from his pen on 
March 26, 1859: “Club dinner. Evening 
at the concert—Beethoven’s Egmont and 
Ninth Symphony. It being the anniversary 
of his death, all was Beethoven, and very 
splendid—a sea of sound, with breaking, 
dashing waves.” (4) 

Fortunately Longfellow had a sense of 
humor and a sense of proportion. He 
never felt that the concert hall or the opera 
house had any special sanctity, and when 
a spectacle began to unnerve him he can- 
didly said so, as, for instance, on January 
23, 1856: “After dinner, went to the opera 
and heard ‘Norma,’ whose beautiful music 
I like; but the opera itself—its Druids and 
Romans and sheeted chorus and prima 
donnas, looking as if they had just jumped 
out of bed—has grown very tedious to me. 
I was in an ab-Normal condition.” (5) 

The poet was introduced to Liszt’s music 
at least as early as 1840, for on June 16 of 
that year he wrote: “Called to see Rake- 
mann, He played to me a lovely piece by 
Liszt—Une Nuit dans les Montagnes— 
a Swiss picture.” (6) And some years 
later he credited Liszt with adding to the 
enjoyment of an evening’s entertainment 
(June 3, 1846) : “‘A small musical party at 
our house. We had music of Chopin, Schu- 
bert, De Meyer, Liszt, and some German 
songs. A delightful evening.” (7) When 
he traveled to Europe for the fourth and 
last time, the name of no contemporary 
musician was better known to him than 
Liszt’s, and the meeting of the two men 
was a happy circumstance for both. 

As Longfellow embarked on his final 
voyage to the Old World, he was something 
of a national hero. Many of his poems 
formed the chief poetic diet of thousands 
of Americans, and the academic world 
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knew him as a distinguished scholar and 
remarkable linguist. His high reputation, 
moreover, was richly deserved; he was 
known almost as well in Europe as in the 
United States. Culturally he was an inter- 
nationalist, his three previous trips abroad 
having made him a master of many litera- 
tures and tongues. This last leisurely jaunt 
to the Continent, where he had already 
explored France, Italy, Spain, and Ger- 
many, was nearly as much of a spiritual 
homecoming as it was a venture into for- 
eign lands. He knew their legends and he 
knew their people, and the American 
wishes for a happy journey were no more 
fervent than the cries of welcome from the 
Europeans. 

He sailed from New York on May 27, 
1868, in the good ship Russia (8), bound 
for Liverpool. It was not to be a lonely 
trip, for the closest members of his family 
were with him—a son and a new daughter- 
in-law (the real instigators of the voyage) , 
three daughters, two sisters, a brother, and 
a brother-in-law (Thomas G. Appleton). 
One of the sisters, Mrs. Anne Longfellow 
Pierce, was to give an excellent eyewitness 
account of Liszt at an important meeting 
in the winter. 

Travel was comfortably slow, and after 
reasonable sojourns in various places (in- 
cluding England, the Rhine country, Swit- 
zerland, Paris, and Florence) Longfeliow 
arrived in Rome on December 18. (9) 
Here he was to stay for some time, looking 
up old friends, making new ones, and 
mingling much with a society which was 
stimulating and novel. He himself made 
an excellent impression in this cultivated 
milieu, one admirer describing him thus: 
“He has a fine head; striking features, lib- 
eral and open; white hair and a white 
beard—is entering upon old age in full 
possession of his energies. Speaks German 
exceedingly well, as also all literary lan- 
guages. His translation of Dante is ex- 
tolled as first-rate.” (10) 


One of the first friends Longfellow called 
on in Rome was the American artist, 
George Peter Alexander Healy, then widely 
known both in Europe and America as an 
outstanding portrait painter. Time has 
taken some luster from his fame, but he 
was an expert craftsman whose likenesses 
seemed to have a photographic accuracy. 
More than once, in America, Longfellow 
had sat for Healy, although he was no blind 
worshiper of his countryman’s work. (11) 

Upon renewing his friendship with 
Healy, Longfellow was especially attracted 
to one portrait in the artist’s studio. 
Healy himself described the incident and 
how it led to the momentous meeting of 
musician and poet (12): 

In my studio the picture he looked at most 
often was a large portrait of Liszt seated at his 
piano. I had recently painted it, and I told 
the poet how, during the sittings, Liszt had 
played, for hours at a time. I showed him casts 
I had taken of the musician’s hands; and these 
greatly interested him, for they were extraordi- 
nary—thin, nervous, and well shaped; revealing 
much of the man’s passionate, unquiet, earnest 
nature. 

Liszt in those days—L’abbé Liszt, as he liked 
to be called: he had taken minor orders—had 
his lodging in an old convent close to the Forum. 
Longfellow expressed a desire to see the great 
musician; and as I had remained on good terms 
with my sitter, I asked permission to present the 
American poet to him. 


The Liszt portrait recently finished by 
Healy, one that is practically unknown to 
students of Liszt iconography, now belongs 
to the Newberry Library in Chicago. Its 
execution had given its creator hours of 
untold delight, for the greatest pianist of 
all time seems to have played constantly 
while the artist was at work. Healy had 
caused a grand piano to be placed in his 
studio for this purpose, and Liszt gave him 
a feast of music such as few were privileged 
to hear. (13) 

Healy promptly set about arranging the 
meeting of Longfellow and Liszt, and he 
was eminently successful in his modest 
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scheming. His first step is not known, but 
the results show that he planned a double 
attack, by inviting Liszt to his home for 
dinr.er and by offering to bring the poet to 
the composer’s monastic dwelling. Long- 
fellow was a strong lure to the rather lonely 
musician, and the two men met several 
times, apparently to their mutual satisfac- 
tion. A startling byproduct of this associa- 
tion was what might have been a close 
friendship between Longfellow’s _ sister, 
Mrs. Pierce, and Liszt’s longtime compan- 
ion, Princess Carolyne Sayn-Wittgenstein 
(who evidently took rather a fancy to the 
New England bard). It would seem diffi- 
cult to imagine two less congenial ladies. 

Upon hearing from Healy, Liszt began 
his own plans for meeting with the dis- 
tinguished poet. The first thing he had 
to do was to decline an invitation from an 
eminent churchman, probably Francesco 
Nardi, attached to the papal court. On 
Monday, December 28, 1868, the composer 
penned the following note to his clerical 
colleague (14) : 

Monseigneur, 

Peu avant de recevoir votre aimable billet 
j'avais pris rendez-vous avec un compatriote 
de Mr. Longfellow pour faire connaissance avec 
Pillustre poéte jeudi prochain 4 Santa Francesca 
romana. Veuillez donc m’excuser si je ne profite 
pas cette fois de votre bienveillante invitation, 
et agréez, cher Monseigneur, l]’expression du 
trés respectueux dévouement 

de votre trés humble serviteur 
F. Liszt 
Lundi soir. 

The next day, December 29, Liszt sent 
his acceptance and agreement to Healy, 
referring to the painter’s dinner on the fol- 
lowing Monday, January 4, and to the visit 
of Longfellow and Healy on the preceding 
Thursday (15): 

Mille remercimens, Monsieur, de votre aim- 
able invitation que j’accepte avec grand plaisir 
pour Lundi prochain. Je serai charmé de faire 
connaissance avec lillustre poéte, Mr. Long- 
fellow, et vous attendrai, comme nous en sommes 
convenus, jeudi aprés 5 heures, a4 Santa Fran- 
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cesca romana. Veuillez agréer, Monsieur, ]’as- 
surance de mes sentiments trés distingués 

F. Liszt 
Mardi— 

Evidently Healy received Liszt’s message 
on the following day (Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 30), for that same morning he dashed 
off a short letter to Longfellow telling him 
that all arrangements seemed to be firmly 
made. But the visit to Liszt came first, and 
late in the afternoon of December 31 Long- 
fellow and Healy went to the old convent 
close by the Forum to see the great 
musician. The American artist left his own 
record of that rare experience (16) : 


We drove together to the old monastery [Santa 
Francesca Romana] and rang at Liszt’s private 
entrance. It was already quite dark in the 
vestibule, the door of which was opened by 
means of an interior cord. No servant was 
visible. But the abbé himself came forward to 
greet us, holding a Roman lamp high up, so as 
to see his way. The characteristic head, with 
the long iron-gray hair, the sharp-cut features 
and piercing dark eyes, the tall, lank body draped 
in the priestly garb, formed so striking a picture 
that Mr. Longfellow exclaimed under his breath: 
“Mr. Healy, you must paint that for me!” 

Our visit was most agreeable, for, when he 
chose, no man was more fascinating than Liszt. 
He played for us on his fine American piano, 
with which he was delighted; then he showed us 
over his bachelor establishment, which was by 
no means the cell of an austere monk; and evi- 
dently wished to make a good impression on his 
illustrious visitor. 

Taking advantage of this amiable disposition, 
I told him how much we had both been struck 
by his appearance as he came toward us, light in 
hand. He willingly consented to sit, and I 
made a small picture, as exact a reproduction as 
possible of what we had seen, and which gave 
great pleasure to Longfellow. 


This was Healy’s second portrait of 
Liszt, almost as little known as the first, yet 
a striking likeness, free of exaggeration and 
sentiment. The painter’s verbal descrip- 
tion well applies to the figure in the pic- 
ture—gaunt and lanky, sharp features, the 
somber cassock contrasting vividly with the 
face, which catches the maximum of light 
from the candle. It is noteworthy that 
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Franz Liszt. by G. P. A. Healy, painted in Rome at Longfellow’s reques Original in the Long 
low House). 
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Healy seemed to have some reservations 
about Liszt’s disposition, remarking that 
the composer could be fascinating “when 
he chose.” Swayed by this opinion, the 
viewer of the picture wonders what moods 
and torments lurk behind the piercing eyes 
as they stare from the darkened doorway 
toward the visitors seeking entrance. The 
portrait is one of the treasured possessions 
of the Longfellow House in Cambridge, 
Mass., but few of the tourists there 
realize its significance, how it came into 
being, or that Longfellow himself was di- 
rectly responsible for its creation. (17) 

Then came the Healy dinner, on January 
4, 1869, and again Liszt chose to exhibit 
his amiability. The guests seem all to 
have been men, but the ladies of the Healy 
family were understandably nervous and 
on edge. Edith WHealy, the painter’s 
daughter, hinted at their perturbation in 
her journal as she jotted down her re- 
flections several days later, on January 7. 
Perhaps she was more nervous than the 
rest, for Liszt escorted her to the table, and 
after dinner asked her to play the harp. 
Her brief account is quite graphic, ending 
with an observation that carries a sting 

18): 

After that began our preparation for our party 
and dinner. At last every room was arranged, 
looking so nice, we were dressed and waiting 
when twang went the bell and soon walked in 
Mr. Longfellow followed by Mr. Tom Appleton, 
then came Mr. Hebert and then Liszt; our din- 
ner party was assembled. . . . Liszt took me in 
.. . I am thankful to say that the dinner was 
perfect, the fish was the admiration of all pres- 
ent. I breathed more freely when it was all 
over. Liszt made himself most agreeable to me; 
after dinner we went back to the parlor where 
we took coffee after which Liszt insisted on my 
playing the harp for him, which I did without 
any fuss. I played M. Pessard’s piece which 
Liszt liked so much that he insisted on my play- 
ing it again which as a matter of course I did not 
do as well as the first time. He had another 
engagement for that evening so after compli- 
menting me in the highest way and inviting our 
family and that of Mr. Longfellow for the next 





day to hear him play, he took his leave to go to 
the horrid Princess Scilla. 

The bitter or scornful reference to Liszt’s 
princess, whereby she was identified with a 
monster, could not have been accidental. 
It shows that in certain quarters, at least, 
the Russian noblewoman was neither ac- 
cepted nor condoned, and that Liszt was 
probably pitied for having to maintain the 
relationship. 

Intent on entertaining the rather large 
group of Americans, and still in the best of 
spirits, Liszt welcomed both the Longfellow 
and Healy families to his abode on Tues- 
day afternoon, January 5. A lively ac- 
count of the episode is preserved in the 
journal (19) of Mrs. Anne Longfellow 
Pierce, the poet’s sister, who, though ill- 
versed in music, had a keen sense of detail 
and effect. 

This time the guests arrived early in the 
afternoon and were admitted by a servant. 
Passing through a vestibule, they entered a 
hall, where the gentlemen were asked to 
leave their coats. From a large inner room 
Liszt came to greet them—“a lithe figure, 
dressed in long black coat, black small 





clothes, silk stockings, kid shoes with silver 
buckles—iron grey bushy hair, combed 
back from his forehead, falling thick and 
long about his neck behind—a most inter- 
esting pale face, high forehead, large nose, 
and a mouth of unusual firmness.” Smil- 
ing and cordial, he shook hands all around 
as he was introduced to each person. In 
one corner of the large room, plain but 
“spacious, lofty and elegant,” was a large 
grand piano, a Chickering, which Liszt 
claimed he now liked the best of all. It 
did not escape Mrs. Pierce that the piano 
was Closed and covered with a thick layer 
of dust. The pianist confessed that some- 
times two months would go by without his 
touching the keyboard. 

After a short period of cheerful conver- 
sation in French, Liszt carefully opened 
the piano, struck a few random notes in the 


) 





bass, sat down before the keys, and began 
“And such playing—every note 
in the instrument, flat and sharp, from the 


to play. 


highest to the lowest, seemed to be in equal 
use—now here—now there, and then all 
together—fingers & sweep—such fingering, 
his soul seemed to be in their very ends— 
such hands, they seemed no longer hu- 
man—but like phantom hands sweeping 
and doubling over the keys—wafting above 
them, and dropping as it were showers of 
music—trills of harmony—shots, shells and 
trumpets—and distinct breathings of softest 
notes—most marvellous—the fine face still 
pale but aglow with feeling—the body in 
perfect repose but every inch alive—don’t 
ask what he played for I don’t know.” Mrs. 
Pierce called him “the weird player,” and 
she was not far wrong, just as her descrip- 
tion of his performance, while rhapsodic, 
was impressionistically correct. 

Another amateur, but thoroughly cred- 
ible, report of the master’s performance 
was supplied by a younger member of the 
audience, Longfellow’s daughter Alice. 
Several days after the event, on January 
8, she commenced a letter to a friend, but 
she was so excited by her Roman experi- 
ences that one day’s writing failed to suffice. 
When she returned to her letter, on the 
10th, she recalled the pianistic display 
(20) : 

We had a great treat last week in hearing Liszt 
play. He is a tall, thin man with gray hair 
brushed straight back & dressed in a long coat, 
black stockings, & shoes with buckles. He is 
an abbé, which seems to be quite different from 
a priest. He received us at his rooms in the 
Convent, where he has a fine grand piano, pre- 
sented to him by Chickering. I never imagined 
such wonderful playing before. His hands were 
all over the piano; I don’t believe he left a note 
untouched. Some of it was very soft & sweet, 
& some loud & decidedly showing off. It was 


enough to make any ordinary mortal despair 
of ever playing at all. 


Her judgment cannot be criticized. 
There can be little doubt that Liszt en- 
joyed “showing off” to his American guests, 
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although his esteem for them, particularly 


for the poet, is not to be questioned. 

When Liszt finished playing, he put on 
his glasses and carefully looked at his lis. 
teners to see how appreciative they were. 
Apparently satisfied, he said he would play 
again; first, however, he wanted to show 
the gentlemen another room, his study, 
where some pictures of Diirer were to be 
seen. No ladies were admitted to this more 
personal chamber. When he returned to 
the piano, he said he would play something 
like a waltz, but a waltz itself would not 
do in these surroundings. He announced 
this with “a shrug and laugh,” and Mrs. 
Pierce noted the contrast of his somber cos- 
tume with his “merry nature.” The un- 
identified selection that he played was de- 
scribed by Mrs. Pierce in these words: “in 
character it was different from the first but 
very brilliant and beautiful—the same exe- 
cution—the same magic hands—the same 
fascinating sweeping of the keys—the same 
delicate touch.” Longfellow was delighted 
and expressed warm thanks and admira- 
tion. 

Mrs. Pierce reflected upon Liszt’s ro- 
mantic past and wrote a few lines to re- 
mind herself of his present situation: “a 
little story explains the home of this cele- 
brated musician in a Convent—of a love 
affair with the wife of a Count, or some- 
thing, to whom the Pope would not allow 
a divorce that she might marry him—the 
husband had died but His Holiness having 
made the gay musician an Abbé meantime, 
he is still held in celibacy.” Liszt was un- 
aware of these naive thoughts, but he 
assumed that his guests were more or less 
familiar with his attachment to the prin- 
cess. As the visitors were departing, Liszt 
seized Longfellow by both hands and, in a 
very jolly manner, suggested that tomorrow 
he would take the poet to meet “ ‘the lady 
the Pope would not let him marry.’” It is 
obvious that the composer had developed a 
strong liking for the man from Cambridge. 
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One more delightful touch fell from 
Mrs. Pierce’s pen regarding this memora- 
ble afternoon, for it vivifies an environ- 
ment in which Liszt dwelt: “Before we left 
a youthful brother, prelate, or whatnot, 
came in dressed in garb of brown, a fresh 
young martyr who looked astonished, but 
not displeased, at the bevy of ladies 
present.” 

Evidence to the contrary lacking, Liszt 
took Longfellow and Mrs. Pierce, and per- 
haps others, to meet Princess Carolyne. 
Certainly the Americans’ acquaintance 
with the curious noblewoman began soon 
after the visit to Santa Francesca Romana, 
for the two ladies became quite friendly 
and exchanged several letters. The prin- 
cess’ letters are preserved, as are the drafts 
of those Mrs. Pierce wrote in reply. (21) 
Religion and lofty moral thought formed 
the basis of their common interest. The 
princess, to be sure, had become a religious 
fanatic (though not held in high esteem by 
the Church), and Longfellow’s sister had 
the devout seriousness of the typical culti- 
vated New Englander. Some time after 
their first meeting Mrs. Pierce lent a book 
to the princess, who, on January 31, sent 
her a message of appreciation. The prin- 
cess wrote in English, of which she had an 
imperfect command. 


I feel the greatest sympathy for the book you 
had the kindness of lending me—lIt shows of a 
grait intimacy between a pure, delicate, highborn 
christian Soul, and her God—Many a thought 
brought tears in my eyes—So I thank you very 
much for knowing it. I suppose it will not be 
disagreeable to you, if I ask you the way of 
getting this volume which I would desire to 





possess— 

Those who read and love such books, have 
their share in the admiration which they in- 
spire—Believe me then with the most sincere 
estime 

Your’s truly 
Pr Carolyne Wittgenstein 
31-69 Rome 


Mrs. Pierce drafted her reply the very 
next day. 


320172—-54 2 


It gives me great pleasure to know, by the 
very kind note I received last evening from your 
hand that my little American book had inter- 
ested and touched you—so much so that you 
even desire to own a copy— 

Across the ocean I could most easily put you 
in the way to getting it, but that is a far way off 
from Rome—being here, if you will excuse my 
offering you a copy having my name in it, I am 
only most happy in asking your acceptance of 
the one you have—That you would find in those 
words of my dear old Pastor vigorous, elevated 
thoughts, and a truly Christ-like spirit I could 
not, with all my partiality for his words and 
teachings, doubt, and it quite delights me to 
know that a stranger feels sympathy with them. 

Allow me to express the admiration and 
pleasure I felt in seeing you the other day, and 
believe me, 

with great regard 
Very truly yrs, 
Anne Pierce 
née Longfellow 


At the end of the draft the writer added, 
perhaps later, these lines of reminder: 
“The book I had loaned the Princess was 
‘Remembered Words’ which she saw and 
asked to take home to read.—A. L. P.” 

Mrs. Pierce’s generous offer called forth 
a prompt response (undated), in the post- 
script of which the princess revealed her- 
self guilty of a bookborrower’s worst crime: 


I am very touched Madame by our [sic] kind 
offering—Nevertheless I should rather fear being 
indiscreet in accepting it—This copy has surely 
been given to you as to one who had a firstborn 
right to possess it—But as you are kind enough 
to express such an amiable wish, let me ask you 
to send me another copy of the beautiful book, 
with your name, when you are once returned in 
your fair home— 

A Catholic bishop or a french diplomat will 
very easily send such a small parcel to Europe, 
and I shall have a double pleasure in knowing 
you have not quite forgotten me, after having 
again repassed the vast ocean— 

Pray believe be [sic] very sensible for your 
kindness and with the most sincere esteem 

Pr Carolyne Wittgenstein 


I took the liberty of lending your book to a 
friend of mine—When I receive it again I won’t 
deprive you longer of it, and await your kind 
remembrance 





Mrs. Pierce insisted that the princess 
keep the volume she had taken such liber- 
ties with, and this elicited another expres- 
sion of gratitude, also undated: 


Well Madame I accept your generosity and 
thank you heartily for it—It was nearly a hap- 
piness for me to see how beautifully the love of 
God, the interior life, is developed on far-far 
shores, of which we so little heard of — 

Will you not procure me the pleasure of 
thanking you myself Madame and assuring you 
of the sympathic esteem your acquaintance 
inspired me? 

Your’s truly 
Pr Carolyne Wittgenstein 


In the sequence of correspondence pro- 
vided by the Longfellow House it was again 
the princess who wrote the next letter, 
likewise undated: 


Dear Mrs. Pierce—Having a foot a little soar 
I am not able to make so much stairs—Never- 
theless I should be very sorry to let you leave 
Rome without telling you once more goodbye— 
without asking you to remember me to your 
brother, whose memory will doubly live now in 
our hearts—the poet i3 [word indecipherable] 
between all those who know to comprehend and 
appreciate his ideal. 

I have no right to be rermembered—permit me 
then to put in your pious hands a little token of 
my gratitude for your kindness and obliging 
gift—-In offering you a blossom borne on Roman 
ground, I looked for an artistical one, and also 
for such a one as would have pleased the pious 
preacher of God’s word whose beautiful thoughts 
you gave me. Here is then a Cameo—Roman 
art—etched by Saulini our most famous artist, 
friend and collaborator in the way of Thorwald- 
sen—The head is copied of a monument re- 
mounting to the VIII century—You will find on 
the Cameo the name of the artist and the date of 
the monument. They require good eyes to be 
read. 

I hope Madame you will keep this little thing 
as an agreable keepsake of Rome and of one 
to which you inspired the most sincere esteem 
and sympathy 

Pr Carolyne Wittgenstein 


This note, with its reference to Long- 
fellow, and the thoughtful gift impressed 


Mrs. Pierce deeply. She lost no time in 


drafting her acknowledgment: 
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On returning from our eve[nin]g drive I find 
the agreeable surprise of your very kind note and 
most choice gift— 

I shall value very much your exquisite sou- 
venir of Rome—and the little incident of the 
book—and the gracious words it won me from 
you—is linked together in this token. I am 
delighted that you have seen and admired my 
dear brother—when you asked me the other day 
if I was not proud of him, I wanted to say in 
reply, that he was in every way so good, and 
true, and noble, that I loved him far more as my 
brother, than for his genius. 

Of my personal interviews in Rome the two 
that will live most pleasantly in my memory, per- 
mit me to say, will be the great favor I have 
enjoyed of seeing and hearing the Abbé Liszt 
and the Princess whose acquaintance I have so 
pleasantly made. How often in America I shall 
recall them both, with pleasure. Accept my 
most cordial thanks—gratefully & truly yrs. 

Anne L. Pierce 
Feb. 18th. 1869 

If it was time for the Longfellow party 
to move on, the poet was in no hurry to 
reach home. He did not arrive in Cam- 
bridge until September 1, and then he be- 
gan to wait for new possessions that were 


One of the 


items he was impatient for was Healy’s 


following him from Europe. 


candlelight portrait of Liszt, and he noted 
with particular satisfaction that he found 
it at the Customs House on September 18. 
(22) He also noted that it was admitted 
duty free. Viewing it at leisure, he was 
surely reminded of the composer and the 
experience of his music and hospitality. 
Liszt had no difficulty in remembering 
their meeting. Nearly a year and a half 
later he attempted to press Longfellow into 
service on behalf of a fellow-musician, no 
less a person than Leopold Damrosch. 
This sterling artist came to America in 
1871, launching a career of the utmost sig- 
nificance to his adopted country. Eager 
for the young man’s success, Liszt on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1871, wrote a short note to Long- 
fellow, which 


(23): 


implicitly revealed his 


desires. 
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Cher illustre, 

Permettez moi de vous présenter Mr le Dr 
Damrosch—artiste de haut mérite et un de mes 
amis les plus distingués—que je recommande a 
votre bienveillance en vous priant d’agréer les 
sentiments de haute estime et d’affectueux 
souvenir personnel de 

votre tout dévoué 
admirateur 
F. Liszt 


Longfellow was quite ready to receive 
young Damrosch, but the latter promptly 
settled in New York and labored there 
henceforth. The poet was aware that this 
was happening. More than a year elapsed 
before he replied to Liszt, and in all that 
time Damrosch had sought no audience 
with him. At his relatively advanced age 
Longfellow was not going to chase after 
him, as his letter to Liszt clearly indicates: 


Cambridge Oct 18 
1872 
My Dear Sir, 

Be kind enough to acept this volume from me, 
in memory of pleasant hours passed in Rome, 
and of your kindness to me there. To me those 
are memorable days. 

Your portrait, with the light, hangs in my 
library. It always gives me pleasure to look 
upon it; and not less to all who see it. I have 
commissioned Mr. Zerdahelyi to bear you my 
most cordial greetings, and am, my Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully 

Henry W. Longfellow. 
P. S. Many thanks for your note of introduc- 
tion to Mr. Damroch [sic]. I shall be delighted 
to see him; but he still lingers in New York. I 
trust I shall soon have the pleasure of seeing 
him here. 


The volume Longfellow referred to was 


an 1869 edition of Evangeline, on the fly- 
leaf of which he wrote (24) : 


Franz Liszt 
with kind remembrances 
of the Author. 





Cambridge, America 
October 20, 1872. 


Liszt had left Rome before Longfellow, 
going to Weimar, where he had done such 
important work and which remained al- 


most a second home. The princess, much 
impressed by the American poet, was al- 


ready persuading her friend to write music 
for some of his words. The famous Ex- 
celsior had struck her forcefully, and she 
voiced her desire for a musical setting. 
On February 4, 1869, Liszt wrote her from 
Weimar and promised to grant her wish 
soon: “Je tacherai de vous composer |’Ex- 
celsior de Longfellow 4 mon retour a 
Rome.” Sixteen days later, on the 20th, 
perhaps after receiving another reminder, 
he assured the princess that he would ask 
for a copy of Excelsior in Leipzig. (25) 

In Liszt’s published letters to the princess 
there now occurs a fairly long interval with 
no mention of Longfellow, but on Decem- 
ber 2, 1873, the composer, then in Pest, 
refers to him again. It is obvious from his 
message that Carolyne had been pleading 
for a setting of the prologue to The Golden 
Legend, and that Liszt was receptive to the 
idea. He did not wish to work with the 
English text, however, and he clearly in- 
dicated that the task, as he had already con- 
ceived it, might be more formidable than 
the princess imagined (26) : 

Je regois 4 linstant votre lettre du 24 au 27 
Novembre. L’idée de la poésie dialoguée de 
Longfellow, dont le clocher de Strasbourg est le 
principal personnage, me plait singuliérement. 
Faites-moi cadeau de cette poésie, avec traduc- 
tion allemande ou francaise préalable—car je 
comprends 4a peine la vile prose en anglais— 
pour mes étrennes de 74. Avant l’année pro- 
chaine, il m’est de toute impossibilité d’écrire 
des notes. Tout mon temps se perd en devoirs 
de lettres, et politesses irrémédiables—que mon 
voyage 4 Vienne ne diminuera guére! Quant a 
la briéveté d’une telle composition, je n’en suis 
nullement persuadé. Vous en parlez plus a 
laise que je n’aurais d’aise 4 |’écrire—toute 
bagatelle que cela vous semble! 

On Christmas Day he informed the prin- 
cess that, if translations were forthcoming, 
he might compose the Longfellow work or 
a ballad of Tolstoy; first, however, he had 
to write a piece for declamation (text by 


Moritz Jékai). (27) Fortunately the 
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Longfellow poem, translated into German 
presumably by the princess, was soon in his 
hands, and he gave further consideration 
to its use. From Horpacs he wrote to Car- 
olyne on February 8, 1874 (28) : 

Merci de la Légende dorée de Longfellow. 
C’est grandiose, mais malaisé A composer- 
cependant, je m’y risquerai peut-étre. En at- 
tendant, j'ai presque terminé la ballade de 
Jokai, Des todten Dichter’s Liebe. 

The Longfellow text is indeed grandiose, 
especially the prologue, and Liszt may have 
felt that it presented a peculiar challenge. 
It is triumphantly religious, and Liszt 
needed a vehicle (strange as it may seem) 
of this nature in order to convince the 
princess that his own faith was unwavering. 
There is little doubt that she plagued 
Liszt frequently with recriminations, while 
he defended himself with as much vigor as 
was seemly. Nor did he neglect to flatter 
the princess with words that must have 
been written, some of them at least, with 
his tongue in his cheek. Immediately after 
receiving the Longfellow poem, he found 
himself in such a situation, and on Febru- 
ary 9 he cajoled and protested to the prin- 
cess shamelessly (29) : 

Encore une fois, les 18 pages de votre lettre 
sont superbes et sublimes. Je me prosterne en 
pensée devant les hauteurs de vos sentiments et 
de votre intelligence. Cette fois, je n’ai A vous 
contredire que sur la trop grande et trop belle 
part que vous faites 4 mon faible génie—dont 
vous glorifiez la tendance, en en exagérant la 
valeur! Qui, chére sainte Carolyne, je suis 
sincérement croyant et religieux, et resterai tel 
jusqu’A mon dernier souffle. Par conséquent, 
croyez bien que je ne pourchasse ni rubans, ni 
exécutions de mes oeuvres, ni louanges, distinc- 
tions et articles de journaux, en quelque pays 
que ce soit. Ma seule ambition de musicien 
était et serait de lancer mon javelot dans les 
espaces indéfinis de Jl avenir—comme nous 
disions autrefois dans le journal de Brendel. 
Pourvu que ce javelot soit de bonne trempe et 
ne retombe pas 4 terre—le reste ne m’importe 
nullement. 

Knowing how to satisfy the princess, and 
really interested in the new project, Liszt 
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approached the Longfellow poem seriously. 
By summer he was able to report good 
progress. He was now residing in the Villa 
d‘Este at Tivoli, but slightly removed from 
Rome, in landscaped surroundings of 
beauty and peace. Here, on the fourth 
of July, 1874, he informed Carolyne (30) : 


La fonte des cloches va son train—je vous les 
apporterai toutes prétes 4 faire leur bumbum 
Samedi prochain. De plus, un Prélude, qui 
pourra servir A ces cloches—le méme poéte 
Longfellow m’en a donné le motif: Excelsior. 

At last the princess’s older wish was to 
be fulfilled. Excelsior had inspired some 
music. 

In spite of Liszt’s promise of early deliv- 
ery, much remained to be done on the 
piece. A very rough and incomplete draft 
(piano-vocal score) was finished and signed 
by Liszt on July 5 (31), and on the ninth 
he explained to Carolyne what work still 
faced him. At the same time he indicated 
a belief in the work’s value, admitting 
frankly that it would cause others some 
displeasure (32) : 

Sans doute que si pour examiner mes cloches, 
on nommait le méme jury musical: Mr. Hiller 
et ses consorts du conservatoire, qui jugérent 
derniérement les nouvelles cloches du déme 
de Cologne, et les déclarérent fausses, détesta- 
bles, indignes—je serais tout aussi condamné. 
Néanmoins, ma fonte me semble bien venue— 
peut-étre y aura-t-il aussi des gens de mon avis, 


quand ces cloches se mettront en branle! Je 
vous les apporterai Dimanche matin toutes 
prétes—sauf une partie de l’instrumentation, qui 
exige encore une dizaine de jours. Je ne fais 
que noircir du papier de musique du matin au 
soir. 

The work dragged on yet more slowly 
(he was busy on something else, too) , and 
on July 16 he still had some 10 days’ labor 
ahead. (33) Not until September 4 did 
he seem near the stage of publication, and 
then it was only the piano-vocal score. 
(34) The full score was not ready for the 
printer until October, copied by a young 
American pianist, Max Pinner, who had 
been sent to study with Liszt by Leopold 
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Damrosch. (35) The composer signed and 
dated this copy himself: “October 74— 
F. Liszt Villa d’Este.” The copyist in- 
scribed at the end: “Genau und gefalligst 
abgeschrieben von Max Pinner (aus New 
York).” It is not at all unlikely that he 
helped Liszt, by way of suggestion at least, 
to adapt some of the notes to Longfellow’s 
English words. In any case, an American 
poet and an American student-amanuensis 
make this a peculiarly American work. 

Upon completion of the composition 
(including the prelude), Liszt turned his 
attention to dedication and publication, the 
latter being a more or less routine affair. 
J. Schuberth & Co. of Leipzig issued Die 
Glocken des Strassburger Miinsters in 1875 
in two forms, piano-vocal score and full 
score, each version having the text in Ger- 
man and English—except of course, for 
Longfellow’s Latin refrains. The dedica- 
tion was another matter, however. Since 
the composer had taken unusual pains with 
the work, and since he was peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to literary inspiration, his thoughts 
turned naturally to Longfellow. He well 
remembered his meeting with the poet six 
years earlier, though with a pardonably 
slight lapse of memory, and he determined 
to dedicate the composition to him. Liszt’s 
autograph letter (in French) to Longfel- 
low, offering the dedication, has at last 
come to the Library of Congress, a fitting 
repository for a document linking two 
geniuses, two arts, and two cultures: 
Illustre Poéte, 

Lors de notre rencontre 4 Rome vous avez 
bien voulu demander 4a Monsieur Healay un 
tableau de genre qui nous représente tous deux a 
Pentrée de “Santa Francesca romana.” Per- 
mettez-moi de continuer ce sympathique rap- 
prochement, en vous dédiant la composition 
musicale de votre poéme: “les Cloches de la 
Cathédrale de Strassbourg’”—avec le prélude 
inspiré aussi par une de vos poésies: “Excelsior”! 

Excelsior! C’est la devise de la poésie et de 


la Musique. Elles chantent perpétuellement aux 
si¢cles et aux cieux, l’exaltation de l’4me hu- 


maine, et accompagnent ainsi le “sursum corda”’ 
qui retentit chaque jour dans les églises et leurs 
cloches. 
“Vigilemus omnes” 
“Laudemus Deum verum.” 
F. Liszt 
22 Novembre 74. 
(Villa d’Este) 


In translation, the letter reads: 
Illustrious Poet, 

When we met in Rome you kindly requested 
of Mr. Healy a genre picture showing the two of 
us at the entrance to “Santa Francesca Romana.” 
Allow me to continue this sympathetic union by 
dedicating to you the musical composition of 
your poem: “The Bells of Strasbourg Cathe- 
dral”—with the prelude likewise inspired by 
one of your poems: “Excelsior”! 

Excelsior! That is the motto of poetry and 
music. Forever they sing the exaltation of the 
human soul to the ages and to the heavens, and 
thus accompany the “sursum corda” daily re- 
sounding in the churches and their bells. 

“Vigilemus omnes” 
*Laudemus Deum verum.” 
F. Liszt 
November 22, 1874. 

(Villa d’Este) 

No record has come to light confirming 
Longfellow’s acceptance of the dedication, 
but the published score bears the phrase: 
“Gewidmet dem Dichter H. W. Longfel- 
low.” Presumably the poet granted Liszt’s 
wish by sending him a note which has since 
disappeared. Longfellow was appreciative 
of honors of this sort and was not inclined 
to treat them lightly or to ignore them. 

The composition is in two parts—the 
yearning, straining Excelsior prelude (in- 
strumental) and the longer, dramatic solo 
and choral cantata. Liszt set only the 
prologue of The Golden Legend, that brief 
section which shows the forces of darkness 
struggling against the works of God. The 
relationship between words and music 
is remarkably effective. The composer 
adroitly reproduced the tortured declama- 
tion of Lucifer, the shrill despair of his 
followers, the dignified pseudo-chant of 
the bells, the cathedralesque aura of ulti- 
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mate Christian righteousness. The noisy 
clash of warring elements, dissonant (for 
their day) harmonies, and twisted, broken 
rhythms lend an audible reality to a scene 
that transpires in a fearsome atmosphere. 
The score cannot escape the charge of 
being theatrical, yet the prologue text has 


a similar quality, laying a grand scenic 


background for the medieval story that 
ensues. The music animates the poem 
fittingly, if not profoundly, in a manner 
which would doubtless have won Long- 
fellow’s warm approval. 

Liszt conducted the first performance of 


The Bells of Strasbourg Cathedral in Buda- 
pest on March 10, 1875, but since then it 


has been performed infrequently and has 
not become well known. It is, in fact, as 
little known as the meeting of Liszt and 
Longfellow from which it originally sprang. 
It may not be Liszt’s greatest score, but it 
is far from negligible, and the peculiar 
story of its origin gives it an attraction for 
Americans which is unique. The happy 
accident of Liszt’s letter to the poet arriv- 
ing at the national library focuses attention 
anew upon the two men and a joint prod- 
uct which is deserving of revival as well as 
re-evaluation. 

Epwarp N. Waters 

Assistant Chief, 

Music Division 


NOTES 


It would have been quite impossible to write 
this article without the generous help and coop- 
eration of Thomas H. de Valcourt, Curator of 
the Longfellow House in Cambridge, Mass., 
who supplied many unpublished documents 
never used by Liszt investigators. His assistance 
is most gratefully acknowledged. Equally help- 
ful was Dr. Martin Cremer, of the Westdeutsche 
Bibliothek in Marburg a.d. Lahn, Germany, who 
assisted in procuring microfilms of materials in 
the Liszt-Museum, Weimar. 

A fuller study of this letter and the relations 
between Liszt and Longfellow will appear in 
The Musical Quarterly, January 1955. 
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(8) Ibid., Vol. II, p. 438 ff. 

(9) Information from Mr. de Valcourt. 

(10) The Roman Journals ... (op. cit.), 
p. 323. 

(11) Samuel Longfellow, op. cit., Vol. IT, 
p. 203. 
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(12) G. P. A. Healy, Reminiscences of a 
Portrait Painter (Chicago, 1894), p. 219-20. 

(13) Mrs. Charles Bigot, Life of George P. A. 
Healy, by his Daughter (n. p., 1913?), p. 36. 

(14) Supplied by Mr. de Valcourt; original 
in the Longfellow House. 

(15) Supplied by Mr. de Valcourt; original 
owned by Miss Marie de Mare of New York 
City, granddaughter of Healy. 

(16) G. P. A. Healy, op. cit., p. 220-21. 

(17) In the Longfellow House is a letter 
from Healy to Longfellow, dated Nov. 23, 1869, 
in which the artist announced that he had 
painted a “whole length of Liszt, size of life,” 
and wrote that “the head and background are 
not well rendered.” The writer of this article 
knows nothing more of this painting. 

(18) Extract from the diary of Edith Healy, 
owned by Miss Marie de Mare of New York 
City; supplied by Mr. de Valcourt. 

(19) Extracts supplied by Mr. de Valcourt, 
from the Longfellow House collections. 

(20) Supplied by Mr. de Valcourt, from the 
Longfellow House collections. 

(21) Supplied by Mr. de Valcourt, from the 
Longfellow House collections. 

(22) Samuel Longfellow, Final Memorials of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Boston, 1887), 
p. E22. 

(23) Supplied by Mr. de Valcourt; original 
in the Longfellow House. 

(24) Longfellow’s autograph letter and the 
inscribed book are still in the Longfellow House. 
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It is not known whether they ever reached Liszt 
or were even dispatched to him. 

(25) Franz Liszt’s Briefe an die Fiirstin Caro- 
lyne Sayn-Wittgenstein (Leipzig, 1902), Vol. 
III, p. 203. 

(26) Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 47. 

(27) Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 48. 

(28) Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 56-57. 

(29) Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 57-58. 

(30) Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 76. 

(31) Autograph manuscript in the Liszt-Mu- 
seum, Weimar; photocopy in the Library of 
Congress. 


(32) Franz Liszt’s Briefe . . . 
IV, p. 76. 

(33) Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 77. 

(34) Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 83. 

(35) According to a letter of May 11, 1954, 
from the Offentliche Wissenschaftliche Biblio- 
thek, Berlin, to the Library of Congress, the 
location of Liszt’s autograph full score is un- 


op. cit.), Vol. 


known. Pinner’s manuscript copy, with addi- 
tions in Liszt’s hand, is in the Liszt-Museum, 
Weimar; a photocopy is in the Library of 


Congress. 
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Prints and Photographs 


IVERSE and varied are the acquisi- 
]) «= received each year by the 
Prints and Photographs Division, 
and an account such as this can only pro- 


vide a résumé of them. Apart from the 
fine, or artist, prints purchased through the 
Pennell and Hubbard Funds, a large pro- 
portion of the many thousands of “pic- 
tures” that are added annually to the files 
come through gifts, transfers from Govern- 
ment agencies, and copyright deposit. In 
the case of many of them, the old saying 
that “the trash of one generation is the 
treasure of the next” is singularly pertinent. 
Rarely indeed does it happen that a collec- 
tion discarded by some donor or Govern- 
ment agency as of no further use does not 
fill in some missing piece in the pictorial 
record of man, his life, and his culture 
which the Library’s enormous holdings 
constitute. 

There have been rich additions to the 
Pennell Collection of modern prints and 
Whistleriana and the Hubbard Collection 
of prints dating from the very beginnings 
of printmaking to the early part of the 
twentieth century. The Library’s mate- 
rials in the field of early American archi- 
tecture, which are unequalled, have been 
augmented. The portrait collection, which 
includes an alphabetically arranged file of 
persons of all periods and nationalities 
numbering well over 50,000 items and 
many special collections containing an even 
larger number, has been increased by the 
likenesses of many of the persons whose 
names are making history. 

Through numerous gifts of original 
drawings, the collection of political and 
other cartoons, which begins with late 


eighteenth-century prints and continues to 
the present day, is rapidly becoming one of 
the major groups of this form of graphic 
art. Last, but not least, should be noted 
the enormous collection of prints, photo- 
graphs, and negatives documenting the his- 
tory of our own country and of the rest 
of the world. 


Pennell Collection 


The Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pen- 
nell Collection of prints “made within the 
past 100 years” by artists of any nationality 
has been increased by the purchase of 173 
prints, selected by the Pennell Fund Com- 
mittee. Owing to the death in October 
1953 of the etcher member of the Com- 
mittee, John Taylor Arms, and a delay in 
appointing his successor, only four meetings 
were held. 

In accordance with the terms of Joseph 
Pennell’s will, the artist members of the 
Pennell Fund Committee are chosen by a 
committee composed of the Director of the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, the “Curator of 
the National Gallery of Art” in Washing- 
ton, and the “chief of the division of prints 
of the Library of Congress.” An ad hoc 
committee which included Mr. Hermann 
Warner Williams, Director of the Corcoran 
Gallery, Mr. Thomas M. Beggs, Director of 
the National Collection of Fine Arts (the 
“National Gallery of Art” of Pennell’s day) , 
and the acting chief of the Prints and Pho- 
tographs Division, met as directed and 
agreed unanimously that Mr. Arthur Wil- 
liam Heintzelman, an etcher “of artistic 
definition) and 


eminence” (Pennell’s 


Keeper of Prints at the Boston Public Li- 
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brary, would be the most fitting successor 
to Mr. Arms. Not the least of Mr. Heint- 
zelman’s qualifications are his scholarship 
in the field of prints and printmaking and 
his wide experience in assembling prints 
by modern artists for traveling exhibitions 
in Europe and America. 

One of the four meetings of the Pennell 
Fund Committee was held at the Library of 
Congress to select prints for purchase from 
the Twelfth National Exhibition of Prints, 
in which were shown works by artists of the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and 
Puerto Rico. The Committee also ex- 
amined the prints rejected by the Jury of 
Admission for the show. One meeting was 
devoted to the annual exhibition of the 
Society of American Graphic Artists, Inc., 
in New York. 

The list of artists, both American and 
foreign, whose works were purchased for 
the Pennell Collection, follows. It includes 
purchases from the two above-mentioned 
exhibitions; prints selected from groups 
submitted for the consideration of the 
Committee by artists, collectors and deal- 
ers; and membership prints issued by the 
Print Makers Society of California, the 
Print Club of Albany, the Print Club of 
Cleveland, the Honolulu Print Makers, the 
Prairie Printmakers, the Miniature Print 
Society, and the Society of Print Connois- 
This we emphasize because there 
seems to be a fairly widespread misconcep- 
tion that the Library’s annual exhibition is 
the only source from which purchases are 
made for the Pennell Collection. 


seurs. 


Artists of the United States 


Amero, Emilio 
Ballinger, R. Maxil 
Bebb, Maurice R. 
Bernhardt, John 
siddle, George 
Bowman, Dorothy 
Botke, Cornelis 
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Boyd, Sheila Shenehon 
Boyer, Louise 
Brenson, Theodore 
Burchfield, Charles E. 
Cadmus, Paul 
Calapai, Letterio 
Cassill, H. C. 
Chesney, Lee 
Chodorow, Eugene 
Coen, Eleanor 
Crawford, Ralston 
Day, Worden 

DePol, John 

Drewes, Werner 
Edmondson, Leonard 
Eichenberg, Fritz 
Frasconi, Antonio 
Freeman, Mark 
Heckenbleikner, Louis 
Helfond, Riva 

Hoff, Margo 

Inman, Pauline Winchester 
Jackson, Leslie 

Kahn, Max 

Kelly, John 

Kent, Norman 

Kloss, Gene 

Kohn, Misch 
Kovatch, Jak 
Landau, Jay 

Lawson, Robert 

Leff, Rita 

Leighton, Clare 

Mary Corita, Sister 
Mason, Alice 
Matthews, Wanda Miller 
Mecikalski, Eugene V. 
Mrozewski, Stefan 
Mugnaini, Joseph A. 
Muench, John 
Perlmutter, Jack 
Pierce, Leona 
Pozzatti, Rudy O. 
Prendergast, Maurice 
Quastler, Gertrude 
Quest, Charles F. 
Reed, Doel 
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Rocha, Lita 

Ross, John 

Sokol, Koloman 
Spruance, Benton 
Steg, J. L. 

Swann, James 
Tattersfield, Shirley 
Thrall, Arthur 
Turner, Don L. 
Turner, Janet E. 
Tyler, Richard O. 
Viesulas, Romas 

Von Neumann, Robert 
Von Wicht, John 
Warthen, Ferol Sibley 
Weidenaar, Reynold 
Wilson, Charles Banks 
Young, Howard J. 


Foreign Artists 
Belgian 
Ensor, James 


British 
Copley, John 
Haden, Seymour 


French 
Chagall, Marc 


Forain, Jean Louis 

Gauguin, Paul 

Humbert, Auguste 

Jacque, Charles 

Lepére, Auguste 

Manessier, Alfred 

Matisse, Henri 

Maurin, Nicolas-Eustache 
Méryon, Charles 

Moreau, Luc Albert 
Pissarro, Camille 

Redon, Odilon 

Rouault, Georges 

Segonzac, André Dunoyer de 
Steinlen, Théophile Alexandre 
Villon, Jacque 

Zighera, Francoise 





German 


Ernst, Max 
Heckel, Erich 
Kollwitz, Kathe 
Italian 
Avati, Mario 
Norwegian 


Munch, Edvard 


Spanish 
Clavé, Antoni 

Swedish 
Zorn, Anders 

Mexican 


Beloff, Angelina 

Castro, Vita 

Castro Pacheco, Fernando 
Garduno de Macias, Angeles 
Zamarripa Landi, Angel 


Cuban 
Gonzalez, Carmelo 
Penalver, Luis 

Puerto Rican 
Homar, Lorenzo 
Tufino, Rafael 
Canadian 

Hyde, Laurence 

Chinese 
Zao Wou-Ki 


The Pennell Collection has already be- 
come notable in its coverage of American 
printmaking from the middle of the nine- 
teenth century to the present day. Toa 
roster which is virtually a “who’s who in 
American printmaking,” each year records 
the addition of new names and fine exam- 
ples of the work of those who have already 
achieved distinction in this field of creative 
art. 

In attaining the goal of a representative, 
well-rounded collection of the works of the 
printmakers of other countries, both past 
and present, progress is slower. Although 
the group of foreign prints acquired this 
year is relatively small, it includes several 
items of unusual significance. 
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The Library’s fine collection of the works 
of Kathe Kollwitz has been enriched by 
four lithographs which complete the set 
of the “Death” series, published in 1934. 
Maruru (Guérin, 24) by Paul Gauguin 
brings the total number of prints by this 
great artist in the collection to 11. The 
woodcut, one of the edition printed by 
Louis Roy, is the subject of Gauguin’s 
painting done in 1893 entitled Hina 
Maruru, which represents the feast of 
Thanksgiving to the goddess Hina, A 
handwritten inscription of three lines in 
the lower left-hand margin, “Du Tahiti 
lointain ce qu’y vit Gauguin une idole 
repue,” is the same as that noted by Guérin 
as being on the proof sent by Gauguin from 
Tahiti to André Fontainas. Whether or 
not it was penned by the artist himself has 
not yet been established. 

A lithograph and two etchings by Edvard 
Munch make a start toward filling a very 
conspicuous gap in our holdings, and two 
etchings by Camille Pissarro, Prairie et 
moulin a Osny (Delteil, 59; 6th state), 
proof number one with title in the artist’s 
handwriting, and Céte de Sainte-Catha- 
rine, @ Rouen (Delteil, 48) are among the 
noteworthy additions. 

Several gifts were contributed to the col- 
lection of modern prints. The late John 
Taylor Arms, one of the most distinguished 
etchers of our time, who served as a mem- 
ber of the Pennell Fund Committee since 
its beginning, presented to the Library over 
the course of the years a complete collec- 
tion of his prints. As time in his busy life 
permitted, the artist prepared annotated 
lists of his work and, as the lists were com- 
pleted, sent the corresponding prints. The 
task was finished after his death by Mrs. 
Arms and the final installments have now 
been received. Among this group, num- 
bering 372 prints in all, are proofs from 
the plates etched by John Taylor Arms at 
the numerous demonstrations he gave 
throughout the country to show the com- 
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plete process of etching from the prepara- 
tion of the copper plate to the pulling of 
the finished proof. The copper plate 
etched at the Library of Congress on May 
21, 1952, was presented at the time of the 
demonstration. Of special interest are 
seven beautifully executed lithographs, his 
only experiments with a medium he aban- 
doned as uncongenial. 

Other gifts included a linoleum-block 
print entitled Mahomoud Abdul’s Collec- 
tion, presented by the artist, Mr. Rudolf 
von Huhn of Washington; Elegy, an 
aquatint by Jack Bilander, purchased for 
the Library by the Society of Washington 
Printmakers from its annual exhibition; 
and Survival No. 4, engraved by S. Alfio 
Cristina, which was the gift of Senator 
Styles Bridges. The Island of Capri, an 
etching by Lino S. Lipinsky; Vision, a 
woodcut by the Cuban printmaker Luis 
Penialver; Education Lights the Candle, a 
lithograph by Gertrude S. Pferdt; and six 
etchings of Mexican scenes by Daniel 
Nunez of Mexico City, were all presented 
by the artists. 

Mr. Harrison Elliott, of Arlington, Va., 
for many years a maker of fine, handmade 
paper, and an authority on the subject, was 
the donor of a large collection of the work 
of the well-known wood engraver, Julius 
J. Lankes, which includes many of the 
artist’s single prints, book illustrations, 
bookplates, and greeting cards, as well as 
several pamphlets about his work. 

Mr. Elliott also presented to the Library 
a collection of “hay prints” made by Arthur 
Rushmore, a book-designer for Harper and 
Brothers and owner of the Golden Hind 
Press in Madison, N. J. Mr. Rushmore, 
working with a hand press, developed a 
new way of printing directly from grasses 
and leaves, a process whose unbelievably 
delicate lines resemble the finest engraving.’ 


* The process is described in Mr. Rushmore’s 


article, “How to Make a ‘Hay Print,’ ” in Print, 
V (1948), no. 4, p. 41. 
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The prints include Japanese maple leaves, 
milkweed seed and down, a leaf of Queen 
Anne’s lace, and many other plants. 
Printed in color and in black and white, 
they are matted for exhibition with various 
colored papers made by hand by Mr. 
Elliott. 


Hubbard Collection 


Purchases for the Gardiner Greene Hub- 
bard Collection include an interesting and 
apparently quite rare series of 20 engrav- 
ings entitled Nova Reperta, depicting the 
important discoveries and inventions of the 
world. Published by Philip Galle in Ant- 
werp at the end of the sixteenth century, 
the plates were engraved by Adrian Col- 
laert (1560-1618) and Theodore Galle 
(1570-1633) after the drawings of Strada- 
nus, i. e. Jan van der Straet (1523-1605), 
or Giovanni della Strada, as he was known 
in Florence, where he spent the greater part 
of his life. Born in Bruges, the artist began 
his travels after becoming a master in 1545. 
Going first to Lyons and Venice, he even- 
tually settled in Florence where he was 
first engaged as a designer for the tapestry 
manufactory established by Cosimo de’ 
Medici. He subsequently became famous 
for his frescoes in many of the palaces in 
Rome and elsewhere in Italy. The large 
number of engravings of his works (Nagler 
lists 388), and the many engravers who 
reproduced them are evidence of his popu- 
larity among his contemporaries. 

Stradanus’ most important work was the 
Venationes series of 103 engravings after 
the designs he created for tapestries depict- 
ing various sports and executed for Cosimo 
de’ Medici. First published by Philip 
Galle in 1578, they were an immediate 
success and subsequently appeared in many 
editions. Stradanus was a good business 
man and early established a partnership 
with the Galle publishing family in 
Antwerp. 


The Nova Reperta series first appeared 
with nine plates, and its title page had 
small numbered pictures representing the 
nine inventions and discoveries illustrated. 
A key at the bottom of the plate explains 
each number. A secomd series, with plates 
numbered 10 through 19, followed. The 
various scenes depicted, which give an in- 
teresting picture of the life of the craftsmen 
of the sixteenth century, illustrate the prin- 
cipal inventions and discoveries. Among 
the subjects are wind and water mills, a 
printing establishment, a spectacle-maker, 
a distillery, a clockmaker’s shop, Flavius in 
his study discovering the lodestone, or mag- 
net, the making of sugar, and even the cure 
of a dread disease. 

Of special interest as Americana is plate 
number one entitled America, showing 
Amerigo Vespucci’s arrival in the New 
World. The artist had no intention of 
depriving Columbus of the credit for his 
discovery, for on the title page plate num- 
ber one is indicated by a map of the Amer- 
icas enclosed in a circle with the words 
“CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS GEN- 
VENS, inventor. AMERICUS VES- 
PUCCIUS FLORENT, retector et denom- 
inator.” 

In the left foreground of the print Ves- 
pucci is pictured holding in one hand a 
banner and in the other an astrolabe, hav- 
ing just come ashore from his ship. Amer- 
ica is symbolized by an Indian maiden 
seated before him in a rope hammock hung 
between two trees. One ship rides at an- 
chor just off the shore; the prow of another 
touches the land. In the background sev- 
eral figures are gathered around a fire over 
which a human leg turns on a spit. Ani- 
mals and plants are carefully delineated. 
An interesting account of this print, and an 
extensive biography of the artist, are to be 
found in Sport in Art, by William A. 
Baillie-Grohman (London, 1913). There 
the author described and reproduced the 
original sepia drawing, then in his posses- 
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sion, on which Stradanus wrote beside the 
four animals the names ““Tamandoa” (ant- 
eater), “Cerigon” (a bear-like creature), 
“Anta” (a tapir), and “Pigrita” (a sloth) ; 
and added “Ananza” above a pineapple 
plant. Mr. Baillie-Grohman noted that on 
the reverse of the drawing is a description 
of the animals, written in Stradanus’ hand 
in Flemish and Latin, below which is a no- 
tation to “Compare Petrus Moffe the 
Jesuit’s Historiarum Indicarum in the sec- 
ond book.” He deduced that the drawing 
was made in or before 1588 and offered 
the opinion, from the fact that none of the 
details were copied by the artist from John 
White’s works or the well-known reproduc- 
tions by de Bry, that it is the “oldest exist- 
ing picture of America’s fauna.” 

Mr. Baillie-Grohman advanced another 
interesting theory, namely, that the prin- 
cipal figure in the drawing assists in the 
identification of the only existing portrait 
of Amerigo Vespucci, in the fresco by 
Ghirlandajo portraying the Madonna of 
Mercy with the explorer’s family grouped 
on either side, in what was then the Ves- 
pucci Chapel in the Church of Ognissanti 
in Florence. In 1616, more than a century 
after the fresco was painted, the chapel 
was ceded to the Baldovinetti family, and 
the Vespucci family picture was covered 
with whitewash. Vasari, who saw it in 
1550 and described it in his life of the artist, 
failed to note which of the four sons was 
Amerigo. The fresco was uncovered in 


1898 after its discovery through the re- 


search of Father Razzoli; and experts who 


examined it soon afterward expressed the 
belief that Amerigo, the youngest, was 
probably the son shown standing between 
the father and the Madonna. This con- 
jecture appears to be confirmed by a com- 
parison with the Stradanus portrait, which 
was quite possibly drawn from portraits of 
the explorer still in existence at the time. 

Vespucci also figures in plate number 18, 
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entitled Astrolabium, Americus Vespuccius, 
cum quattuor stellis crucem silente nocte 
repperit, which shows him taking observa- 
tions from the stars. 

Of historical significance also is the 
English copy, published by Thomas Jef- 
ferys in 1756, of a print bearing the cap- 
tion, “A Prospective View of the Battle 
Fought near Lake George, on the 8th of 
Sept. 1755, between 2,000 English with 
250 Mohawks under the command of Gen! 
Johnson: & 2,500 French and Indians 
under the command of Gen! Dieskau in 
which the English were victorious Capti- 
vating the French Gen!' with a number of 
his men killing 700 and putting the rest 
to flight.” Taken from the first historical 
print engraved in America, it reproduces 
the plan of the first and second engage- 
ments, drawn by Samuel Blodget, who was 
present at the battle. 


Whistleriana 


The Pennell Fund, according to the 
wishes of the donor, is also used for the 
purchase of Whistleriana. This year 62 
autograph letters were added to the col- 
lection. One group, addressed to Mr. 
Boothe Pearsall, honorary secretary of the 
Dublin Sketching Club, concerns an exhi- 
bition held in Leinster Hall in 1884, about 
which he wrote: 

Meanwhile though I had a year or two ago 
quite an exhibition in Paris, you may certainly 
say that I have never sent such a large collec- 
tion of work to any gallery in the “United King- 
dom” out of London. 

Twenty-five paintings, including the por- 
traits of his mother, Carlyle, Lady Meux, 
and a number of the nocturnes, as well as 
pastels and watercolors, were shown at the 
invitation of Lord Powerscourt. The let- 
ters reveal Whistler’s pleasure in the honor 
paid him and his appreciation for the clip- 
pings from the papers and proofs of the 
photographs which he had permitted to be 
taken. Asin London, the exhibition stirred 
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up the usual controversy concerning his 
work. In one of the letters he wrote: 


Again very many thanks for your warmth in 
my cause!—but I feel, dear Mr. Pearsall, that 
if you once take up the cudgels for Whistler you 
will pass the rest of your days in strife. I like 
fighting—but do not wish to involve all my 
friends, among whom I trust that I may count 
you—in my battles—one thing however I should 
like very much—to see all the articles that may 
have been written about these irritating pic- 
tures—especially the scurrilous ones—for it is 
a joy to me to see the loutish underbred method 
of mine enemies who rave and tare [sic] their 
hair and blunder with their bludgeons and touch 
me never! While it is my wicked pleasure to 
watch them in their agonies of impotent rage, 
and to prick them over and over again in the 
same dainty cicatrice that covers the cruel 
wound, 


In the same letter he continued - 


How can it ever have been supposed that I 

offered the picture of my mother for sale! Do 
me the favour of telling the gentleman who was 
considering the matter that the painting was 
never other than lent. I had understood from 
Lawless that it had been especially asked for— 
chosen because of its having been so much talked 
of in Paris after its exhibition in the Salon— 
therefore I made Messrs. Graves forward it to 
Dublin—but certainly I should never dream of 
disposing of it. 
Further on he expressed his willingness to 
dispose of the little pictures and said he 
would leave the matter of the prices to 
Pearsall who, according to the Pennells, 
did his utmost to sell the pictures. Another 
letter acknowledged Pearsall’s kindnesses 
and stated that a receipt had been sent to 
“Mr. Hogg” (the Right Honorable Jona- 
than Hogg, P. C.), who had purchased 
Nocturne in Grey and Gold—Piccadilly, 
one of the watercolors. 

In a later letter to Pearsall, who had evi- 
dently written about a proposal regarding 
some etchings, Whistler mentioned a trip 
to America: 

You can fancy, though, the rush that I’m in 
when I tell you I am off to America this very 


next month and everything in a dreadfully 
unprepared state. 


320172—54——4 


This was the trip which he called off when 
he became president of the Society of 
British Artists. 


A number of the letters, written between 
1884 and 1899, were to Albert Ludovici, 
the painter, whose obituary in Year’s Art 
(1933) described him as “Whistler’s most 
orthodox and uncompromising hench- 
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man.” Ludovici’s reminiscences, An Ar- 
tist’s Life in London and Paris (London, 
1926), contain an interesting account of 
his long friendship with Whistler, a friend- 
ship which evidently never lapsed into a 
quarrel. 

Several of the letters—one of them be- 
ginning, “My trusty Aide-de-Camp”— 
concern the affairs of the Society of British 
Artists. Ina rather lengthy note he wrote: 


You know . 
breakfast. 

We must carry it through. It is one of my 
very most brilliant inspirations and its success 
will take London by storm!!! Whip up those 
who are to back us. 

I should so very much have liked to talk to 
you for a moment that I might tell you some of 
the details before we meet at night in the 
Galleries. 

Among others that I fear may startle you at 
first, though I am sure you will agree with me 
afterwards, is the price of the ticket—-I mean to 
put this at two guineas. Mon cher il le faut 
absolument!!! Remember however that it is 
only for once each season—and that the whole 
affair must be simply perfect in its daintiness— 
which could not be the case under other circum- 
stances that might arise were the sum smaller. 
Donc il faut s’executer! I shall give five guineas. 


. . about my proposition for the 


He wished the breakfast to replace the 
lavish luncheon which the Society custom- 
arily set before the critics at the press views. 
As president of the Society from 1886 to 
1888, he made every effort to raise the 
quality of the exhibitions. 
—don’t let us drag on with the present show. 
We will make up in the Spring—and with fresh 
work sell more—but for Heaven’s sake don’t 
propose that we should keep the place open any 


longer in the vague hope that something else 
might be sold. All those considerations, my 
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dear Ludovici, should give way to the great 
prestige principle that we are aiming at. 

Take my word for it and let us fight well on 
large matters—it will pay in the end. 

Other letters to Ludovici relate to the 
International Society of Sculptors, Painters, 
and Gravers, which was founded in 1898. 
The eminence of Whistler’s position in the 
world of art was acknowledged in his elec- 
tion to the presidency, which office he held 
until his death in 1903. During this period 
Whistler was living in Paris and was en- 
thusiastic in this efforts to get Forain and 
other French artists to exhibit their work. 
Through Whistler’s intervention Ludovici 
had been made a member of the Council. 
In one of the letters he asks for news about 
the meetings which because of the state 
of his health, he was unable to attend: 


What do they say?—Do they at all understand 
my letters?—You know that really this “Society” 
is much more serious than they have any idea 
of!! 

I have put it upon the basis of an “Art Con- 
Now that is an inspiration and makes 
it really formidable. Nothing can stand against 
that—and it has never occurred to any of them 
before. 


gress’. 


The Society’s first Art Congress, as it was 
called, was held at Prince’s Skating Rink 
in Knightsbridge and was the first im- 


portant exhibition of foreign works of art 


Reviewing it in 
1898, 


ever held in London. 
International Studio for August 
G. Sauter wrote: 

International! Almost incredible in London! 
And counting among its members, active and 
honorary, many of the most distinguished artists 
of our time, each a figure in himself, nearly 
everyone enjoying an European reputation, and 
having at their head no less a President than 
James McNeill Whistler. And what recollec- 
tions pass through our minds at the mention of 
his name! The most hated, abused, misunder- 
stood, and the most admired among artists in 
this country—a granite pillar in the history of 
art, which no storm can break. 


In one of the letters Whistler gave 
Ludovici explicit instructions about hang- 
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ing in the same exhibition his own paint- 
ings, nine in all, including Rosa Corder and 
At the Piano, and he continued: 

The three little etchings that were done by 

my wife you will place prettily next to my 
pictures as shown in drawing. 
Beatrix Whistler, who had studied art in 
Paris, did a series of etchings to illustrate 
Van Eeden’s Little Johannes. The three, 
exhibited as he wished, were from the only 
plates completed. The black border on 
his letter paper bears silent witness to 
Whistler’s continued mourning for his be- 
loved wife, who had died in 1896. His 
sympathy for another’s sorrow is expressed 
in an undated letter to his friend in which 
he writes: 


My poor dear Ludovici. 
you in your great grief. 

I know what pride and delight you had in 
your charming and gifted daughter. 

Sorrow is always for us! mon ami!—and you 
know how I, who live with it, feel for you! and 
her mother! 


I am so sorry for 


The rest of the letters were written to 
various people: Waldo Storey, Charles 
Hanson (his erstwhile secretary), Mrs. 
Jevons, Herbert Vivian, and his publisher, 
Heinemann. Often slight and sometimes 
seemingly of little importance, these letters 
frequently throw light, in just a sentence or 
two, upon some aspect of Whistler’s kalei- 
doscopic character. 


Political and Other Cartoons 


Over a period of many years the Library 
has been accumulating what is well on the 
way to becoming an outstanding collection 
of American political and social cartoons, 
a form of graphic art which is an invalua- 
ble facet of the pictorial record of our his- 
tory and culture. Among the earliest prints 
in the collection are Congressional Pugil- 
ists, published in 1798, and several etchings 
by the English émigré, William Charles, 
relating to the War of 1812. Presidential 
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campaigns, the labor movement, temper- 
ance, and the Civil War are among the in- 
numerable subjects on which the litho- 
graphs of Currier and Ives and their 
contemporaries provide the commentaries 
and opinions of the day. A collection of 
several thousand eighteenth- and early 
nineteenth-century English satirical prints, 
handcolored etchings for the most part, 
which was purchased many years ago, in- 
cludes not a few items relating to America. 

Gifts of original drawings by the Wash- 
ington cartoonists Felix Mahoney and 
George Y. Coffin, and a major part of the 
life work of Clifford Berryman, the beloved 
editorial cartoonist of the Washington 
Evening Star, presented by the artist, form 
the nucleus of a collection which has begun 
to assume considerable size in recent years. 
It includes drawings by Thomas Nast, 
William A. Rogers, Rollin Kirby, and John 
T. McCutcheon, which were received as 
contributions to the Cabinet of American 
Illustration. A large miscellaneous collec- 
tion purchased several years ago added 
many other well-known names. 

During the year the Library received a 
group of 26 cartoons by Charles L. Barthol- 
omew (1869-1949) relating to the Spanish- 
American War, which were drawn for the 
Minneapolis Journal. “Bart,” as he was 
popularly known, was one of the earliest 
and was considered one of the best of the 
cartoonists of the Middle West. He began 
his long career with the Minneapolis 
Journal at the turn of the century. Al- 
though these cartoons represent but a small 
part of his complete coverage of the war,” 
they are excellent examples of his ability to 
capture pictorially the public opinion of 
the day. Also acquired were 11 of his car- 
toons relating to Woodrow Wilson’s ad- 
ministration. 





* The entire series was published by the news- 
paper as Cartoons of the Spanish American War, 
by “Bart” (Minneapolis, 1899). 


Four drawings by William A. Rogers 
(1854-1931), who for many years was a 
contributor to Harpers Weekly and whose 
political cartoons were influential in mold- 
ing public opinion at the turn of the cen- 
tury and later, were given by Mrs. Frank- 
lin R. Tighe. These drawings, not yet 
identified as to dates and circumstances of 
publication, relate to the New York subway 
scandals, the Dawes Plan, assistance to 
veterans, and McAdoo and the Democratic 
Convention. 

Accompanying the gift were several let- 
ters written by Rogers to one of his former 
students, Franklin Tighe. Commenting 
on a cartoon which Tighe had sent, Rogers 
wrote: “It is always well to remember that 
people want to be amused, but if you can 
ring in a little good lesson now and then 
your hold on the solid people is greater and 
as a rule the lightweights follow their lead.” 

With the idea of preserving for posterity 
the original work of contemporary editorial 
cartoonists, the Library sent requests to a 
number of outstanding artists whose works 
are appearing in the press throughout the 
country. The response has been gratify- 
ing. Generous contributions have been re- 
ceived from the following men, nine of 
whom (their names indicated by asterisks) 
have been recipients of the Pulitzer Prize: 


Alley, Cal (The Commercial Appeal, 
Memphis, Tenn.) 

Barrow, Henry C. (Morning World-Her- 
ald, Omaha, Nebr. ) 

*Batchelor, Clarence D. (Daily News, New 
York, N. Y.) 

Bimrose, Arthur (The Oregonian, Port- 
land, Oreg.) 

Carmack, Paul R. (Christian Science Mon- 
itor) 

Chase, John (New Orleans States) 

Combes, Willard W. (Cleveland Press) 

Costello, Jerry (The Knickerbocker News, 
Albany, N. Y.) 
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Dowling, Dan (New York Herald-Tri- 
bune) 

*Duffy, Edmund (Saturday Evening Post) 

*Fitzpatrick, Daniel R. (St. Louis Post- 

Dispatch) 

Fischetti, John (NEA News Service) 

*Goldberg, Rube (New York Journal 
American) 

Hesse, Don (St. Louis Globe-Democrat) 

*Lewis, Ross A. (Milwaukee Journal) 

*Manning, Reginald W. (McNaught Syn- 
dicate, Inc.) 

*Packer, Fred L. (Daily Mirror, New 
York, N. Y.) 

*Pease, Lute (Newark Evening News) 

Roche, Leo Joseph (Buffalo Courier-Ex- 
press) 

Rosen, Hy (The Times-Union, Albany, 
N. Y.) 

Sweigert, Cloyd J. (San Francisco Chron- 
icle) 

Temple, Keith (The Times-Picayune, New 
Orleans, La.) 

*Werner, Charles G. (Indianapolis Star) 


The 573 original cartoons donated by 
these artists were evidently selected with 
care and with thought for their historical 
significance. Although a few, notably 
some by Mr. Pease, date from World War 
I, the majority are more recent, covering 
primarily the years 1952 and 1953, and the 
student of contemporary affairs will find 
few if any events of importance left un- 
touched in these dramatic and penetrating 
pictorial comments on politics, economics, 
and our society in general. They reflect 
opinion on every conceivable subject: the 
1952 presidential campaign, the post-elec- 
tion problems facing the President, the 
seizure of the steel mills, foreign aid spend- 
ing, the Korean peace treaty, the war in 
Indochina, the death of Stalin, the H- 
bomb, and use of atomic power, to men- 
tion but a few. 

Heretofore our collection has been singu- 
larly lacking in another original form of 
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American graphic humor, the comic strip. 
In the expectation that it may become an 
important document in the history of 
American culture, the Library asked the 
creator of “Pogo,” Walter Crawford Kelly, 
Jr., to contribute some of his drawings as a 
start toward such a collection. The 112 
drawings in his initial gift include several 
of the stories published in The Pogo Step- 
mother Goose (New York, 1951) and 
Uncle Pogo So-So Stories (1953), in addi- 
tion to many of the strips published in the 
newspapers since 1949, when national syn- 
dication began. The watercolor which 
appeared on the cover of the June 21, 
1954, issue of Newsweek is one of the high- 
lights of the group. 

Reverting to the original intention of the 
comic strip, or “funnies,” to amuse, Walt 
Kelly’s little animals—“Pogo,” the opos- 
sum, “Albert,” the alligator, “Porkypine,” 
“Deacon Muskrat,” and a host of others, 
each with its own well-defined personal- 
ity—are full of genuine humor; and their 
doings in the Okefenokee Swamp in 
Georgia, which they inhabit, gently satirize 
daily life and human vagaries familiar to 
all. 

Walt Kelly, who started his career as a 
reporter on the Bridgeport Post, spent six 
years in the Disney studios. In 1941 he 
went to New York to draw comic books for 
children and in 1944 he became art director 
and political cartoonist for the New York 
Star. It was in this paper, which lasted 
only six months, that “Pogo” first appeared 
as a comic strip. 

Mr. Kelly is president of the National 
Cartoonists Society, which plans to assem- 
ble a collection of oldtime cartoon material 
for the Library. The Society also intends 
to inaugurate an annual presentation of 
representative current comic strips. 





Early American Architecture 


Among the most historically valuable 
and important assets of the Prints and 
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Photographs Division are the pictorial 
archives of early American architecture. 
They have been enriched by the acquisition 
of the Carnegie Survey negatives made by 
the late Frances Benjamin Johnston 
(1864-1952) , to whom credit is due in very 
large measure for the preservation of our 
architectural heritage through photo- 
graphic records. 

Frances Benjamin Johnston, one of the 
first women in the United States to take up 
photography as a profession, studied art 
at the Académie Julien in Paris and the 
Art Students League in Washington with 
the ambition of becoming an illustrator. 
Turning to photography as a medium of 
creative expression, she opened a studio in 
the garden of her father’s home after re- 
ceiving instruction in the laboratories of 
the Smithsonian Institution. Her family’s 
social position gave her entrée to Wash- 
ington official and social life, and few in- 
deed were the notables of the day—presi- 
dents, statesmen and political figures—who 
were not recorded by her camera. She 
was one of the pioneers in press photog- 
raphy, one of the early highlights of her 
career being an assignment to photograph 
Admiral Dewey and his flagship, the 
Olym pia, in the Mediterranean Sea during 
his return from Manila. Her undisputed 
eminence in the field was recognized as 
early as 1899 when the Washington Eve- 
ning Star featured an illustrated story 
(February 19, 1899) about her photo- 
graphic art and achievements. 

For a series of photographs of Washing- 
ton public schools and their work, she was 
awarded a gold medal at the 1900 Inter- 
national Congress of Photography, where 
she was the only woman delegate. 

Miss Johnston began her specialization 
in architectural photography in 1909 with 
a commission from John M. Carrére, the 
architect, to photograph the New Theater 
in New York, and the excellence of her 
work brought her as clients such eminent 


architects as Bertram G. Goodhue, Charles 
F, McKim, Charles A. Platt, Cass Gilbert, 
John Russell Pope, and Paul P. Cret. A 
love of horticulture led her to journey all 
over the world to make pictures of famous 
and little-known gardens. 

“It was during my travels after gardens,” 
she told Ross Well in an interview, “that I 
noticed the fine old houses which figured 
so importantly in colonial history and which 
are falling to wrack and ruin, unhonored 
and unsung. They are the houses of pio- 
neers and I longed to make a record of 
them, not only for the history such records 
would preserve, but for the architectural 
beauties and details of a period which, until 
I got started, had been studied mostly from 
English records.” 

To preserve for posterity a record of the 
architecture surviving from colonial days 
became her consuming ambition, and 
everywhere she went she preached the need 
for such a project. In 1930 she found a 
sympathetic listener in Mrs. Daniel B. De- 
vore, who had purchased and recently 
restored Chatham, a beautiful old estate 
near Fredericksburg, Va. Mrs. Devore 
commissioned her to make a photographic 
survey of old houses in Spotsylvania 
County. This resulted in 200 photographs 
of the exteriors and interiors of every archi- 
tectural landmark in the vicinity of Fred- 
ericksburg and Falmouth. 

A group of these magnificent photo- 
graphs, ample proof of the photographer’s 
artistry in capturing the beauty of archi- 
tectural detail and the texture of old wood 
and brick, was exhibited at the Library in 
1930. Conversations with Miss Johnston 
on her favorite subject inspired Dr, Leices- 
ter B. Holland, newly appointed Chief of 
the Fine Arts Division, with the idea of 
establishing the Pictorial Archives of Early 
American Architecture to serve as a na- 
tional repository for photographic nega- 
tives, prints, and other records of our 
rapidly disappearing ancestral homes. 
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The proposal was suggested to the Car- 
negie Corporation, which responded with a 
grant for preliminary work in organizing 
the archives. Officially endorsed by the 
American Institute of Architects, the proj- 
ect got under way. Circular letters sent to 
the local chapters of the Institute and to 
historical and photographic societies of the 
country brought an enthusiastic response, 
resulting in the donation within the next 
few years of over 10,000 negatives, from 
which over 5,000 enlargement prints were 
made for the Library’s files. 

Added distinction was given to the col- 
lection several years later by the deposit of 
the records of the Historic American Build- 
ings Survey, which comprised 25,600 sheets 
of measured drawings, 29,200 photographs 
and negatives, and 7,600 typed pages of 
historical and architectural data. Under 
the Survey, 2,800 structures, including 
dwellings, churches, public buildings, mills, 
shop, and bridges, dating from the early 
seventeenth century to the Civil War, were 
measured and drawn, and an additional 
4,800 were recorded in some form. 

To this outstanding collection, the work 
of Frances Benjamin Johnston, carried out 
with the aid of eight grants from the Carne- 
gie Corporation and encompassing her sur- 
veys of Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, and St. 
Augustine, Fla., adds incalculable prestige. 
Some of the more than 6,000 photographs 
have been published in such works as 
Samuel G. Stoney’s The Plantations of the 
Carolina Low Country (Charleston, 1938) , 
Thomas Tileston Waterman’s The Dwell- 
ings of Colonial America (Chapel Hill, 
1950), and The Early Architecture of 
North Carolina (Chapel Hill, 1941) in 
which she and the late Mr. Waterman 
collaborated. 

Now the property of the Nation and 
available to all, these superb photographs 
will provide illustrations for books still to 


be written. Even more important, they 
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constitute an invaluable source for the 
study of American architecture, history, 
and culture, for in the course of her ex- 
peditions over thousands of miles Frances 
Benjamin Johnston discovered buildings 
hitherto unknown, many of which might 
have been lost forever had it not been for 
her knowledge of the subject, her diligence 
in exploring, and her admirable mastery of 
the technique of photography. 

Several years before her death in 1952 
Miss Johnston gave the Library such early 
negatives as were still in her possession. 
Along with this final acquisition came her 
personal files of letters, clippings, and other 
material which, when organized, will pro- 
vide a fascinating record of the career of 
one of America’s notable photographers. 


Historic American Buildings Survey 


The work of the Historic American 
Buildings Survey, a permanent organiza- 
tion established by agreement between the 
National Park Service, the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, and the Library of Con- 
gress, is by no means completed, for many 
important buildings are still unrecorded. 
Private institutions and individuals are en- 
couraged to continue this means of preser- 
vation; and in order to insure a uniform 
standard of recording, the National Park 
Service furnishes a booklet of instructions 
entitled Specifications for the Measure- 
ment and Recording of Historic American 
Buildings and Structural Remains. Rec- 
ords submitted for addition to the collec- 
tion are reviewed and approved by the 
National Park Service before they are ac- 
cepted for the Library. 

During the year, additions to the Survey 
collection included records of the Jona- 
than Hager house in Hagerstown, Md., 
and Christ Church and St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, both in Washington, D. C, 

Six sheets of measured drawings of the 
foundations and archaeological finds at 
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the Hager house (including two watercolor 
renderings) were made by Henry Chandlee 
Forman for the Washington County (Md.) 
Historical Society. The Society, which is 
undertaking the restoration of the mid- 
eighteenth-century stone house, contrib- 
uted the drawings to the Survey. The 
records also contain 18 photographs of the 
house as it appeared in 1900 and in 1953, 
and they provide details of the excavation 
of the adjoining foundations and the arti- 
facts which were uncovered. A typewrit- 
ten report, Jonathan Hager House Restora- 
tion, written by Mrs, Frank W. Mish, Jr., 
chairman of the Restoration, accompanies 
the photographs. 

The 11 sheets of drawings of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, Rock Creek Park, made 
by N. A. Faerber, and the 10 sheets show- 
ing Christ Church, 622 G Street, S. E. (at- 
tributed to Benjamin Henry Latrobe), by 
J. P. Noffsinger, were executed in 1952-53 
as part of the thesis requirements for their 
respective degrees of Master of Architec- 
ture at the Catholic University of America, 
in Washington, D. C. 


Miscellaneous Americana 


Accustomed as we are to high-pressure 
salesmanship by means of radio, television, 
and every form of print, it is amusing to 
look back upon the advertising methods of 
a more leisurely age. The Library’s col- 
lection of tobacco labels and of patent 
medicine, fashion, and other advertise- 
ments, long ago deposited for copyright, 
is of interest to the student and the collec- 
tor of Americana alike. Through the 
generosity of Mr. Carl Sandburg the col- 
lection has been augmented by the gift of 
30 albums containing several thousand 
cigarette cards. Formerly the property of 
the late Benjamin K. Edwards of Beverly 
Hills, Calif., the collection was given to 
Mr. Sandburg by Mr. Edwards’ daughter, 
Mrs. Donovan Y. Erickson, of Chicago. 


These colorful little pictorial cards, 
which were inserted in packages of tobacco 


or cigarettes, were issued by a few firms as 
early as 1880, Between 1885 and 1892, at 
the height of their popularity, nearly every 
tobacco manufacturer enclosed them in his 
products, each trying to outdo his competi- 
tor in the number and variety of pictures 
aimed to catch the eye and interest of the 
smoker or his family. Allen & Ginter, 
Kimball, Kinney, Duke, Goodwin, and 
many others are among the companies 
whose issues are represented in the col- 
lection. 

Some of the portraits are actual photo- 
graphs, but the great majority are brightly 
colored lithographs. Judging by the num- 
bers, the most popular cards were the series 
showing actors and actresses, including 
opera and music hall artists. Those pictur- 
ing “Ballet Queens,” “Fancy Bathers,” and 
“Surf Beauties” catered to the taste for 
pretty girls, who were also used to symbol- 
ize flowers and to represent the industries 
of the States. For the more serious- 
minded, the subjects were even more 
varied; here we find “Presidents,” “Great 
Leaders,” “American Editors,” “Flags of 
the World,” “Ancient Coins,” “Habitations 
of Men,” and “Scenes of Perilous Occupa- 
tions,” to mention but a few. The serics 
entitled “Terrors of America” illustrates 
the mischievous pranks of small boys, 
and there also are comics, tricks, and 
puzzles. Although the greater part of the 
collection dates from the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the popularity of the cigarette cards 
lasted well into the twentith, with baseball 
players, automobiles, airplanes, and events 
of World War I indicating the later trends. 
Supplementing the collection are a number 
of the souvenir albums containing either 
replicas of the cards or pictures relevant 
to some of the series. These were also 
issued by the tobacco companies, possibly 
being given in exchange for complete sets 
of cards. 
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Portraits 


Gifts of portraits are numerous. This 
year, however, marked a new departure on 
the part of a local photographer, who con- 
ceived the idea of taking photographs 
especially for the Library of Congress. 
Dr. Albert R. Miller of Washington, a well- 
known professional photographer, estab- 
lished the “Miller of Washington Collec- 
tion” with the ambitious intention of secur- 
ing, as far as possible, the likeness of every 
man and women who is making some con- 
To date he 
has presented 38 large, handsome photo- 
graphs of prominent people who have sat 
for him, including Members of Congress, 
statesmen, churchmen, labor leaders, and 
ambassadors from foreign countries. 

Also interested in keeping the Library’s 
collection up to date was Mr. Emil Schaefer 
of the Chase Studios in Washington, who 
gave 50 excellent studio photographs of 
President Eisenhower, ex-President Tru- 
man, Chief Justice Earl Warren, Sister 
Elizabeth Kenny, Madame Pandit, and 
other celebrities. 

Numerous portraits of people who have 
figured in the news were included in a 
gift from the Encyclopedia Britannica of 
1,412 photographs which were published 
in the 1949, 1950, 1951, and 1952 issues of 
the Britannica Book of the Year. Assem- 
bled from a variety of sources in this coun- 
try and abroad, the collection also contains 
pictures of the notable events of those years. 

The Manuscripts Division has continued 
the practice of transferring pictorial mate- 
rial received with various collections of 
personal papers. The bequest of the late 
Gen. John J. Pershing includes well over 
1,000 photographs and prints, together 
with numerous albums, the majority of 
which are portraits of the General, his 
family and friends, and associates in his 
long career in public life. Likewise, the 
papers of the late George F. Becker (1847- 


tribution to our civilization. 
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1919), well-known geologist, contributed 
188 photographs of the Becker, Cary, and 
Tuckerman families, and of his contem- 
poraries. 

A collection of some 400 items from the 
estate of the late Evalyn Walsh McLean 
comprises photographs of members of the 
Walsh and McLean families, their homes, 
and various places associated with them, 
several original caricatures of Senator 
Walsh by Homer Davenport, and numer- 
ous portraits of distinguished friends. In- 
cluded are some of the photographs used 
to illustrate Mrs. McLean’s autobiography, 
Father Struck it Rich (Boston, 1936). 

The Library’s excellent collection of pic- 
torial material relating to the Presidents 
of the United States, in which are to be 
found portraits of their families, their birth- 
places, homes, and graves, and other mem- 
orabilia, has been made more useful by the 
gift from two members of the staff, Hirst 
Milhollen and Milton Kaplan, of 204 copy 
negatives of paintings, prints, and photo- 
graphs from various sources, which were 
made to illustrate their book, Presidents on 
Parade (New York, 1948). Mr. Milhollen 
also contributed a number of photographs 
which he himself took of the homes and 
graves of American Presidents. Three sup- 
plements to Frederick Hill Meserve’s Por- 
traits of Abraham Lincoln (New York, 
1911), hitherto lacking in our set, were 
given by the author. 

In addition to these groups, the portrait 
collection has been enriched by innumera- 
ble single items, one of the most welcome 
being a reproduction of President Eisen- 
hower’s portrait of Abraham Lincoln which 
he painted from the photograph taken by 
Alexander Gardner in November 1863. 

The National Park Service continued to 
add portraits, accompanied by biographical 
data, to the Mather Collection of portraits 
of foresters and others connected with the 
development of the national parks and 
monuments. 
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Documentary Photographs and 
Other Pictorial Material 


A complete account of the many small 
collections received during the year is not 
feasible. A description of those considered 
of sufficient interest will appear in a future 
issue of the Selective Checklist of Prints 
and Photographs Cataloged and Made 
Available for Reference, issued periodically 
by the Prints and Photographs Division. 
A few of the highlights should suffice to 
give some idea of the scope of the acqui- 
sitions in subject matter and variety of 
source. 

An album of photographs and reproduc- 
tions showing the building of the Panama 
Canal was given by Mr. Stephen Latch- 
ford, one of the engineers on the monu- 
mental project. Beginning with several 
photographs taken between 1887 and 1890 
which picture the work done by the French, 
the collection records the progress of the 
construction of the canal and locks, and 
includes views of Panama City and Colén, 
and some of the native villages. There are 
also pictures taken on a trip down the Rio 
Chagres to old Fort San Lorenzo and some 
of President Theodore Roosevelt and his 
party visiting the Canal Zone in November 
1900, in addition to many interesting 
scenes. 

Senator Barry Goldwater of Arizona, an 
amateur photographer of great ability, lent 
100 negatives, personally selected from his 
extensive collection, for the purpose of 
having 8” x 10” enlargements printed for 
the Library’s files. The subjects chosen 
were Indians of Arizona and scenes in var- 
ious parts of the State. 

A group of 68 photographs by Jacob A. 
Riis (1849-1914), a pioneer American 
journalist-photographer, depicting life and 
working conditions in the slums of New 
York at the end of the last century, was 
received by transfer from the Federal Se- 


curity Agency. The prints, which were 
assembled for an exhibition, were made 
from the original negatives in the posses- 
sion of the Museum of the City of New 
York. 


An album of 168 photographs, originally 
presented to Mr. E. C. Doyle, an ECA 
technical counsellor, shows the activities of 
the newly rehabilitated State School of 
Arts and Sciences in Athens, Greece, 
founded by Basil and Louis Sivitanides. 
In addition to portraits of the King and 
Queen of Greece and of the founders, there 
are exterior and interior views of the build- 
ings and many photographs showing the 
students at work in well-equipped class- 
rooms and workshops devoted to the arts 
and sciences. 

Another album of photographs, taken 
about 1895, of the people, buildings, tem- 
ples and scenery in the Kulu valley of 
Northwestern India documents still an- 
other part of the world. 

Several collections relating to Japan in- 
clude photographs of the people during the 
period preceding World War I, of the 
Japanese Army shortly before World War 
II, and similar subjects. A group of 49 
handsome exhibition photographs of the 
Horyuji Monastery and the adjoining 
Chuguji Nunnery, taken by Mr. Denjiro 
Hasegawa, was presented by the Fiji Photo 
Film Company through the Embassy of 
Japan. 

The American Society of Bookplate Col- 
lectors and Designers, whose extensive col- 
lection of bookplates and books and 
periodicals relating to them was presented 
some years ago, has added recent issues of 
a number of foreign periodicals, such as 
Boekcier, L’ex libris frangais, Nordisk exli- 
bris tidsskrift, and Archives héraldiques 
suisses. Two bookplates of “Carmen Syl- 
va” (Elizabeth, Queen of Rumania), were 
the gift of Miss Mary Isabel Kelley of 
Washington, D. C. 
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Finally, we note a gift of considerable 
historic interest presented by Dr. Eberhard 
Hanfstaengl of Munich, former director of 
the Bayerische Gemaldesammlung: three 
sketchbooks and a group of pencil sketches 
by Emanuel Leutze, many of whose his- 
torical paintings, especially his Washing- 
ton Crossing the Delaware, are familiar to 
everyone. 

Emanuel Leutze (1816-68), who was 
brought to this country in infancy, grew up 
in Philadelphia. In 1841, having already 
achieved some success as a painter, he went 
to Diisseldorf for further study. He spent 
the next 18 years in Italy and Germany, 
and in 1859 returned to the United States. 
In 1861 he was commissioned to “paint 
upon the western wall of the western stairs 


of the Capitol extension a picture of emi- 


gration,” according to the agreement ap- 
proved by the Secretary of War on July 2, 
1861. The result, finished within the two 
years specified, was the famous mural 


Westward the Course of Empire Takes Its 
Way. 

One of the sketchbooks dates from the 
artist’s student days in Germany and con- 
tains two self-portraits, one of which, 
labelled “Leutze malend (Selbstkarika- 
tur) ,” shows him at work at his easel, the 
smoke from his pipe forming heads and 
various objects. 

The other books contain pencil drawings 
of all kinds—figures, heads, animals, trees, 
and covered wagons, some of which were 
undoubtedly preliminary sketches for his 
painting in the Capitol. The 16 sheets of 
Civil War sketches were evidently drawn 
during the period when he was at work in 
the Capitol. Among them are camp scenes, 
cannon, the interior of “Col, Corcoran’s 
tent,” and a scene showing the Capitol 
with its unfinished dome in the distance. 

Avice LEE PARKER 
Acting Chief, 
Prints and Photographs Division 
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Microreproduction 


NE OF THE important adcministra- 
tive actions taken during the year 
was the issue of a general order im- 
plementing a decision in principle, which 
was mentioned in last year’s report, namely, 
the use of expendable negative microfilms 
as service copies for reference, interlibrary 
loan, and full cataloging. An “expend- 
able” negative is defined in the order as 
“one which may be replaced at a cost which 
is not excessive and for which replacement 
presents no undue problems with regard to 
location of the original, physical condition 
of the original, or permission to copy.” 
Any negative not designated as expendable 
must be used only for reproduction and 
must be placed in the custody of the 
Photoduplication Service. At the time of 
writing the Library possessed approxi- 
mately 815,000 feet of inexpendable micro- 
films. As rapidly as possible, subject to 
availability of funds and the need for such 
copies, the Library will have positive copies 
made for use. 

A second administrative action, which is 
being considered but is at present only in 
the status of recommendation, is poten- 
tially of far-reaching effect on American 
library practices. It is embodied in the 
final report of an intra-agency committee, 
the Binding Committee. The members of 
the committee, which met over a period of 
two years, agreed at the outset that “the 
continuous growth of the Library’s collec- 
tions at an increasing rate of growth makes 


* This report follows the pattern of last year’s, 
which appeared in QJCA, XI (1953-54), 41-45, 
and of the quadrennial report which preceded it 
in QJCA, X (1952-53), 21-32. 


it imperative that serious consideration be 
given to the question of keeping materials 
in some reduced form, and that any policy 
of microcopying in lieu of binding certain 
categories of material should be closely 
integrated with the policy of buying micro- 
copies rather than ink-print copies.” To 
carry out one of its basic objectives—to 
draft a statement of policy on binding and 
alternative means of preservation—the 
committee enumerated six categories of 
materials that should be acquired in, kept 
as, or converted to microform. They are: 
titles which cannot be acquired economi- 
cally by other means; those with paper 
which is deteriorating; those for which the 
cost of microcopying is as cheap as or 
cheaper than the price of the original ; those 
for which the precious nature of the origi- 
nal makes it desirable to have a facsimile 
supplied for regular use; those from the 
general classified collections (with excep- 
tions shown, and insofar as the budget per- 
mits) that need rebinding; and foreign 
newspapers. 

As an active participant in the work of 
the American Library Association’s Com- 
mittee on Cooperative Microfilm Projects, 
the Library has suggested that this commit- 
tee, which has successfully stimulated re- 
gional interest in the preservation of domes- 
tic newspapers, direct its attention to the 
even more complex problems presented by 
domestic periodicals. At the time of writ- 
ing the committee had agreed to assume 
responsibility for the problem and it had 
asked the Serials Round Table for recom- 
mendations of titles to be included in the 
list. The Library likewise took an active 
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part in the Association of Research Li- 
braries’ Committee on Cooperative Access 
to Newspapers and Other Serials, which 
had selected current foreign newspapers 
as its first problem. Specifically, the com- 
mittee worked on ways and means of es- 
tablishing a pool of cooperatively acquired 
microfilm copies of foreign newspapers, 
which, it was generally agreed, must be 
available in the United States at least in 
one copy. For the committee’s use the 
Library prepared Current Foreign News- 
papers Recommended for Cooperative 
Microfilming: A Preliminary List, which 
contained some 1,200 titles now being pub- 
lished in 170 geographical units through- 
out the world. The Library is represented 
also on the successor committee which was 
created to put the plan into operation, the 
Committee on Cooperative Access to Mi- 
crofilms of Current Foreign Newspapers. 

While the first volume (perhaps the only 
example extant) of the Cuban newspaper 
El Mundo was being repaired and lami- 
nated at the Library for Cuban authorities, 
a microfilm copy was made for the Li- 
brary’s collections with the permission of 
the owners. As a gift from the Biblioteca 
Nacional of Cuba the Library received two 
rolls of film containing the complete file 
of La Patria which was edited in New York 
City by José Marti, the Cuban patriot and 
cultural leader, from 1892 to 1898. The 
Library also received, as a gift from the 
Basque Delegation in the United States, 
a reel of negative microfilm containing doc- 
uments and letters of Arana Goiri, founder 
of the Basque Nationalist Movement. 
From Chile came small increments to the 
cooperative project for copying the news- 
paper El Mercurio, and from Mexico came 
119 rolls containing records from several 
of the states of Mexico as the final ship- 
ment in a cooperative project which has 
produced 400 rolls of records from Puebla, 
Guadalajara, Oaxaca, Tlaxcala, Michoa- 
can, and Guanajuato. 
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As was pointed out last year by the Di- 
rector of the Hispanic Foundation,? “a 
period of reassessment and retrenchment 
has characterized Hispanic microfilming 
plans and activities. Reconsideration of 
previous policies, which stressed acquisition 
of negative film without adequate provi- 
sion for the reference needs of the library 
and the research requirements of the schol- 
arly public, is currently under way.” Toa 
great extent the practice just noted has had 
general application—a point of view which 
has been abetted by a shortage of funds. 
For example, the Library is acquiring, by 
employing accumulated exchange credits, 
some $10,000 worth of positive copies of 
the negatives that were made in connection 
with the projects in Mexico (official ga- 
zettes) , in Japan (Foreign Office archives) , 
and in Jerusalem and on Mt. Sinai (Bibli- 
cal and liturgical texts), and of negative 
microfilms of Russian newspapers. The 
Law Library likewise has made available 
more than $4,000 for the purchase of posi- 
tive copies of negatives containing pri- 
marily legal materials. 

Using the Wilbur Fund, the Library has 
purchased microfilm copies of Americana 
in England, Scotland, and the Netherlands, 
and it has also acquired film copies of in- 
dividual items or small groups of materials 
in the United States which add to its source 
materials on the history of this country.° 
Currently outstanding against the Wilbur 
Fund is an extensive order for copying ad- 
ditional items of American interest at the 
Public Record Office in London. This or- 
der will extend over several years and will 
encompass more than 1,200 volumes of rec- 
ords. Also currently outstanding against 
the Wilbur Fund are orders for microfilm 
copies of some 200 maps of early America 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris and 
an equal number at the Archivo General 


* Howard F. Cline, “Hispanica,’ QJCA, XI 
(1953-54), 55-56. 
* QJCA, XI (1953-54), 172, 177-179. 
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de Indias in Seville. On the domestic 
scene, the Library has ordered a positive 
copy of the microfilms of the Adams papers 
which are being made by the Adams Trust. 

The Law Library is obtaining microfilms 
of two parcels of materials emanating from 
the Parlement de Provence, one for the 
period 1536-1790 and the other for 1366- 
1789. These were examined and recom- 
mended for copying by Prof. Howard C. 
Payne of the State College of Washington, 
who spent much of the past year at work 
in the departmental archives of France as 
a Fulbright Fellow. Another Fulbright 
Fellow, Dr. Dorothy M. Schullian of the 
Armed Forces Medical Library, has pro- 
cured for the Library microfi!m copies of 
unpublished bibliographical tools in vari- 
ous libraries and archives of Italy. At the 
time of writing, films had arrived from the 
Biblioteca Nazionale Braidense at Milan 
(3 reels), Biblioteca Universitaria at Pa- 
dua (3 reels), the Biblioteca Nazionale at 
Florence (1 reel), and from several libra- 
ries in Genoa and Rome. 

Two important and diverse groups of 
materials have come from Helsinki, Fin- 
land. Positive microfilm files (366 reels) 
of the newspapers Helsingin Sanomat 
(1904-25), Hufvudstadsbladet (1864— 
1925), and Uusi Suomi (1919-25) have 
been received through an arrangement 
with the University Library. From the 
same source were purchased 18 reels, con- 
taining more than 100,000 exposures, of 
catalogs of Russian materials. Their acqui- 
sition was made possible by a grant from 
the Ford Foundation. 

The Microfilm Reading Room, which 
has become a part of the Stack and Reader 
Division, issued 2,811 reels of film and units 
of microcards to the public, processed 4,835 
reels of microfilm, and added nearly 15,000 
microcards and microprint cards to its col- 
lections. The Photoduplication Service 
continued reproducing on a current basis 


the Alexandria Gazette and the three 
Washington newspapers, the Washington 
Post and Times-Herald, the Star, and the 
Washington Daily News. It likewise took 
over a program for microfilming 13 Slavic 
newspapers which initially had been spon- 
sored by the Joint Committee on Slavic 
Studies of the American Council of Learn- 
ed Societies and the Social Science Re- 
search Council. The camera which the 
Service had lent to the Government of the 
Philippine Islands has been returned, as 
has that which was sent to Rangoon in 
anticipation of a cooperative project with 
the Unionof Burma. The latter, however, 
has decided to embark upon an extensive 
microreproduction project of itsown. The 
Photoduplication Service therefore has no 
units in the field at this time. 

As Microfilming Clearing House Bul- 
letin No. 40, the Library has published a 
list of the negative microfilms of news- 
papers in its collections. ‘These embrace 
143 titles published in 56 cities of 28 States 
and the District of Columbia, and 35 addi- 
tional titles from 18 foreign areas. Posi- 
tive copies may be purchased from the 
Photoduplication Service. Now in the 
press is a checklist of the restdencias (quasi- 
judicial reviews of colonial administra- 
tions) relating to American history, which 
was prepared at the Archivo General de 
Indias by a Spanish scholar on behalf of 
the Library. Recently published is the 
Checklist of Archives in the Japanese Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, Tokyo, Japan, 
1865-1945, Microfilmed for the Library of 
Congress, 1949-1951. During the year a 
calendar of the letters of Alexander Baring 
from 1795 to 1801 was prepared from the 
microfilms in the Library, and it is avail- 
able for consultation in the Manuscripts 
Division. 


* This project was discussed by Edwin G. Beal 
in “Microfilmed Archives of the Japanese Min- 


istry of Foreign Affairs,” QJCA, XI (1953-54), 
7-11. 
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The Library has begun to prepare a 
checklist of some 15,000 pieces, most of 
them manuscripts, that had been copied on 
some 2,600 rolls of microfilm in Great 
Britain during World War II and shortly 
thereafter. The project (known usually 
as the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties British Manuscripts Project) from 
which these films resulted was sponsored 
jointly by the ACLS and the Library of 
Congress, and was financed by a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. The check- 
list will be made from “content cards” that 


were prepared at the University of Michi- 
gan as part of the project, so far as these 
are available, and will be completed by an 
introduction dealing with the inception 
and operation of the project and an index 
of names. It is hoped that this checklist, 
scheduled for issuance within the year, will 
make more widely known, and thereby in- 
crease the use of, the greatly varied mate- 
rials reproduced for the project. 


LesTER K. Born 
Coordinator of Microreproduction 
Projects 
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Music 


sitions have tended to become of neces- 
sity a list of gifts. Indubitably nothing 
could be finer. Large segments of the auto- 
graphs of Sousa and Gershwin, and the 
complete correspondence received by Ar- 
nold Schoenberg, could be acquired in no 
other way. A_ well-rounded collection, 
however, cannot be constructed solely from 
such highlights. It takes some early books 
and manuscripts, some run-of-the-mill 
music publications of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and a large slice of 
Americana to balance a library collection 
properly, and the major portion of such 
materials is in the hands of dealers, rather 
than donors. It is therefore a very real 
pleasure to start this section with some few 
noncurrent items which the Library has 
purchased from appropriated funds. 
The earliest one so acquired is a copy of 


the 1577 edition of: 


Les Pseavmes de David, mis en rime frangoise 
par Clement Marot, & Theodore de Beze. Auec 
la prose en marge, & vne oraison 4 la fin d’vn 
chacun Pseaume, par M. Augustin Marlorat. 
Geneve, Abel Riuery, 1577. 


I RECENT years, reports on music acqui- 


It should not be necessary to write an 
essay here on the significance of the French 
Psalter. Many books have already studied 
the matter, and Waldo Selden Pratt has 
devoted an entire volume to it: The Music 
of the French Psalter of 1562 (New York, 
1939). There had been partial publica- 
tions of Marot’s metrical translations as 
early as 1539, but the complete corpus with 
tunes did not appear until 1560. The Brit- 
ish Museum catalog lists sixteen editions 
before 1577, including the Library’s newly 
received Geneva edition; but it must never- 


theless be one of the rarer imprints because 
the Bibliothéque Nationale does not in- 
clude it among the 18 editions it lists from 
the same period in its published catalog. 
The Library has never specialized exten- 
sively in these early liturgical publications, 
and cannot compete with either of its sister 
institutions in this field. It previously had 
but four editions—those of 1562 ( published 
by Jean Rivery), 1564, and 1566, and an- 
other of 1577, issued in La Rochelle by 
Pierre Haultin. This makes the new ac- 
quisition all the more significant, however, 
in that it helps to fill out the series of vari- 
ant imprints of an extremely important 
publication. 

From the seventeenth century come two 
Dutch collections that reflect the ferment 
of the Reformation, but in a less acute form, 
mixing other elements with their Psalms. 
The earlier is: 

Pers, Dirck Pieterszon 

Bellerophon, of Lust tot Wipshed: door Sinne- 
Beelden leerlijck vertoont. Waer by Zyn gevoegt 
de vrolijcke Stemmen . . . Amsterdam, Dirck 
Pietersz, 1638. 

The Library acquired an edition of 1633 
a few years ago from the Alfred Moffat 
collection. This new copy bears the rare 
autograph of a previous owner, Hum- 
phrey Wanley of Oxford, dated “Feb. 13, 
1696/7.” Both editions are quite similar, 
but the later adds the notes for several 
tunes, mentioned only by title in the earlier 
edition. The collection is divided into sec- 
tions, the first of which devotes two facing 
pages to an engraving, commentary, and 
poem on such maxims or proverbs as “Godt 
gaf, Godt nam,” or “Hoort veel, spreeckt 
weynigh,” the latter illustrated with a pic- 
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ture of a man with huge ears and his lips 
pierced with a ring which seals them to- 


gether. This is followed by ‘“Hemels- 
Triumph, of Heylige Dichten,” where the 
metrical Psalms and religious poems are 
frequently to be sung to secular tunes. 
The last and largest section—and here the 
notation for the tunes is given far more 
often—is devoted to “De Vrolijcke Stem- 
men.” The books must be exceptionally 
rare since, although Eitner’s Quellen Lexi- 
kon devotes over a column to Pers and his 
publications, the earliest edition of Belle- 
rophon cited is that for 1656, in the entry 
for which Eitner adds that the preface is 
dated 1648, which he assumes to be the 
date of the first edition. Obviously this is 
not the case. 

The second Dutch collection is less of a 
mixture, since all of its various sections are 
devoted to religious poetry and songs. It 
is Mattheus Gargon’s Nut Tyd-Verdryu 
(Amsterdam, Paulus Matthysz, 1686). 
The volume starts with 36 Psalms, often 
given in two alternate settings and trans- 
lations, and even more regularly with secu- 
lar melodies. This is followed by 17 
“Geestlyke Gezangen” before the volume 
settles down to straight translations with- 
out music of the Proverbs and the Song of 
Songs of Solomon and Jeremiah’s Lamen- 
tations. 

Possibly late in the seventeenth century, 
but more probably sometime in the first 
half of the eighteenth, comes an attractive 
little manuscript of 100 pages, written with 
red and black inks, entitled “Regole Gen- 
erali sopra il Canto Gregoriano, molto gio- 
vevoli ad ogni persona che voglia imparare 
con fondamento tale scienza.” These 
methods for Gregorian chant are not un- 
common, and the lack of an author’s name 
is therefore something of a drawback, at 
least for purposes of identification. But 
nevertheless the little book has its points of 
interest. Its 16 chapters or “lezione” are 
devoted to the conventional subdivisions of 
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the topic, and there are references to the 
classic writers in the field, such as Aristides 
Quintilianus, St. Augustine, Boethius, 
Guido Aretinus, Gaffurio, Zarlino, Salinas, 
and Glareanus. The author follows along 
with some less well-known names of the 
seventeenth century—Silverio Picerli, 
Adriano Banchieri, Cesare Crivellati, Gio- 
vanni Maria Bononcini, Antonio Croci, and 
Grazioso Uberti—and ends with two Flor- 
entine scholars, Matteo Coferati and Gio- 
vanni Francesco Beccattelli. The name of 
the latter is cited with so much respect on 
so many pages that he could only be the 
close friend of the unknown author, or pos- 
sibly his teacher. Since the author is much 
taken by the many problems of “modern” 
music—and indeed his string of quotations 
from early scholars on page 27 is given 
chiefly to prove them outmoded—the vol- 
ume may sometime prove useful in as- 
saying an Italian “modernist” of the early 
eighteenth century. 

While on the subject of religious publi- 
cations, it seems as well to list a few of the 
more interesting English and American 
hymnbooks, none of them as early as the 
previous items but all of them rather rare. 


Playford, John 

The whole book of Psalms: with the usual 
hymns and spiritual songs . . . Compos’d in 
three parts. Cantus, medius, & bassus: .. . 


The seventeenth edition, corrected and amended. 
London, W. Pearson, 1724. 


Timbrell, Francis 

The divine musick scholars guide, or the tim- 
brel new tun’d, in three books. The first is a 
compleat introduction to ye grounds of musick 
with the famous Mr. Henry Purcels directions 
for playing on ye spinnett harpsichord or organ. 
The second book is a choice collection of above 
a 100 Psalm tunes . . . The third book is a 
select number of divine hymns & anthems. [n. p., 
17—] 
Crisp, William 

Divine harmony: or, the Psalm-singer in- 
structed. Containing a new and complete in- 
troduction to the grounds of musick . . . The 
whole is composed for one, two, three, four, and 
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five voices, . . . London, printed by Robert 
Brown, . . . for the Author . . . 1755. 
Tans’ur, William 

The royal melody compleat; or, The new 
harmony of Sion... The second edition. 
London, Printed for S. Crowder, . . . also, sold 
by the author, and by his son. . . 1760. 
Bound with: The melody of the heart; or, The 
Psalmist’s pocket-companion. In two parts. . . 
By William Tans’ur. London, printed by Robert 
Brown, for James Hodges . . . 1751. 


Tans’ur, William 

The American harmony: or, royal melody 
complete . . . The fifth edition, with additions. 
Newbury-Port, Daniel Bailey, 1769. Bound 
with: The American harmony: or universal 
psalmodist. By A. Williams. Newbury-port, 
Daniel Bayley, 1769. 

The significance of the Playford collec- 
tion is that it fills one gap in the series of 
eight editions, ranging from the first of 
1677 to the twentieth of 1757, that were 
already in the Library. If this seems su- 
perfluous, it may be compared with the 
series in the British Museum, which has all 
20 editions save only the eleventh. Fran- 
cis Timbrell’s elaborate compilation is 
much less thoroughly documented, partly 
because Timbrell seems to have been loath 
to give publishers’ names and dates on his 
works. Several reference books give the 
date “17152,” but the more careful Cata- 
logue of Printed Music in the British 
Museum, in describing what must be an 
earlier form of The Divine Musick Schol- 
ars Guide (to judge by the title and the 
composers cited), assigns it the date 
“1725?.” Another edition, described in 
the second supplement to that catalog, 
that checks in every respect with the pres- 
ent copy except that it has the imprint 
“Will. Cluer Dicey: London & Northamp- 
ton,” is assigned the date “1730?.” A pre- 
vious owner with bibliographical interests 
has added a note on the inside front cover 
of our new copy: “One of my copies has 
MS. Date, 1725.” Presumably this is the 
approximate date of the publication. But 
how the different issues fit together is still 


a mystery that must wait for solution until 
more variants of this rare collection can be 
brought together in the same place. 
William Crisp need not detain us unduly, 
except to say that the British Museum also 
has only this 1755 edition of the Divine 
Harmony. But William Tans’ur is some- 
thing else again, partly because he was a 
far more popular compiler of hymnbooks 
and partly because his The Royal Melody 
Compleat was reissued in as complicated 
a series of American publications as any 
bibliographer could hope to untangle. 
Oscar Sonneck, a bibliographer of no mean 
ability, struggled manfully with the prob- 
lems when he set about cataloging the 
editions in the Library many years ago and, 
instead of preparing a neat set of cards in 
the normal manner, wrote an essay 28 cards 
long to explain why he had entered the 
series under the publisher, Daniel Bayley, 
rather than under either of the composers 
whose works Bayley had filched. There 
were no first and second American editions, 
but in 1767 W. M’Alpine of Boston and 
D. Bayley of Newburyport started out with 
a third edition, modeled after the third 
London edition of 1764-65. 
Bayley took over the enterprise by himself, 


Soon after, 


and issued Aaron Williams’ The Universal 
Psalmodist as a companion volume. 
Eventually, the two were fused into The 
American Harmony, or Universal Psalmo- 
dist, but at the stage of the fifth edition, 
listed above, they were still issued sepa- 
rately. Mr. Sonneck had a very imperfect 
copy of this fifth edition with which to 
work, and he felt called upon to add a 
note in this respect in his series of cards: 
“Imprint and number of edition con- 
jectural.” Actually there appear to be 
several distinguishable states of the fifth 
edition, and now that a reasonably com- 
plete copy of one of them has finally turned 
up Mr. Sonneck’s deductions have been 
shown to be basically quite correct. 
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One last early American hymnbook was 
not entered in the list above for the simple 
reason that it has no title page. Other- 
wise it seems to be complete, containing a 
dozen anthems plus Arnold’s setting of the 
Christmas carol, “A Virgin Unspotted,” 
fitted in at the end of the tenth anthem to 
fill out the page. Some of the anthems are 
by such respectable composers as Byrd and 
Handel, but what makes the volume par- 
ticularly interesting is the first, “On Friend- 
ship,” with words from Dr. Watts’ Lyrick 
Poems and music by James Lyon. Lyon, 
with Francis Hopkinson, has long been a 
contender for the right to be called “the 
first native American composer,” and this 
is one of his best known works. It seemed 
to be necessary, therefore, to identify the 
collection, if only to make certain that it 
did not give Lyon the priority. The copy, 
however, appears to be unique. Its previ- 
ous owner, Miss Edith A. Wright of Wash- 
ington, D. C., had tried for years to locate 
another, checking with all the known col- 
lectors of Americana, private and public. 
At length, in June 1947, she wrote an illus- 
trated article for the quarterly journal of 
the Music Library Association, Notes, in a 
last attempt to turn up another copy. The 
only result of the quest was that it called 
the collection to the attention of Irving 
Lowens, and when later he was checking 
through some manuscript notes, culled by 
Mr. Sonneck from the Essex Journal of 
Newburyport, R. I., he found an advertise- 
ment by Daniel Bayley, dated November 
24, 1784, for “his book of Anthems and 
The ad- 
vertisement has been turned into an entry 
in Evans (18341): “A Collection of An- 
thems and Hymn Tunes. Newburyport: 
D. Bayley, 1784. 4to.” Like Mr. Sonneck 
before them, Evans and Mr. Lowens would 
have to admit that a number of elements 
in the citation are “conjectural,” but per- 
haps someday a better copy will turn up to 
prove them right. In the meantime, the 


Hymn Tunes in large quarto.” 
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Library has acquired an interesting, if un- 
fortunately imperfect, unicum. 

Although the Americana items have not 
been completely covered as yet, it seems 
best to turn at this point to a few publica- 
tions of secular music, and to report on an- 
other imperfect copy, the importance and 
scarcity of which likewise counteracts its in- 
completeness. A complete transcription of 
the title page runs: “Recueil / D’Airs a 4 
Parties Tirez / des Opera Tragedies & 
Comedies / de / Monsr. Henry Purcell / 
Livre Premier / Ce livre sera suivi dans peu 
d’un second / A Amsterdam Chez Estienne 
Roger / Marchand Libraire.” The title is 
given in detail because as far as can be de- 
termined it is an unrecorded edition of the 
work of one of England’s most famous com- 
posers. The fact that the tenor part is miss- 
ing in this copy, leaving parts for dessus, 
second dessus, and basse, is of no particular 
significance, since the collection is obviously 
a reprint of A Collection of Ayres, Com- 
posd for the Theatre, and Upon Other Oc- 
casions which Hepinstall published for Pur- 
cell’s widow in 1697. The interesting point 
is that here one finds a Continental pub- 
lisher returning the compliment, so often 
extended by the English publishers, of 
“borrowing” a complete publication and 
reissuing it for the local market. By 1700, 
when Roger brought out his edition, Pur- 
cell’s was a name to be conjured with in 
England, but no one seems to have tried to 
determine how early or how far his fame 
had spread. This excessively rare edition 
thus becomes a document by which that 
spread can be traced. The history of the 
Library’s copy is curious enough to justify 
a few words. Apparently it must have 
once been owned by the famous English 
collector, Dr. W. H. Cummings, although 
he does not seem to have mentioned it in 
his biography of Purcell, nor is it entered 
in the catalog of the Sotheby sale at which 
his collection was dispersed in 1917. Pos- 
sibly the executors did not record it there 
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because the copy even then was incomplete. 
It has long been known that either through 
agents or in a subsequent transaction, the 
Honorable Yorisada Tokugawa bought a 
considerable segment of the Cummings col- 
lection for the Nanki Music Library in 
Tokyo. A separate catalog of the 454 
items in this segment was published by the 
Nanki Music Library in 1925, and the 
Recueil is entered at the top of page 43 of 
that catalog, incorrectly described as “‘two 
parts in 1 vol.” Most of the Nanki-Cum- 
mings collection is currently in a warehouse 
in Baltimore awaiting a buyer, but not long 
ago a few items were released for imme- 
diate sale, and the Library’s new acquisi- 
tion was among them. 

Much less well-known today are the 
strophic songs of Adolph Carl Kuntzen, 
but when Max Friedlaender was tracing 
the development of the German art song 
in his Das deutsche Lied im 18. Jahrhun- 
dert (Stuttgart, 1902), he began his de- 
scription of the first collection of Kuntzen’s 
songs with the sentence: “Eine hdéchst 
beachtenswerthe Erscheinung ist der wenig 
bekannte Adolph Carl Kuntzen.” The 
Library had previously had a copy of his 
Lieder zum unschuldigen Zeitvertreib 
(Hamburg, 1748), in which a former 
owner had delicately colored the rococo en- 
graving on the cover, but recently a volume 
turned up which complements that first 
collection perfectly. Apparently in this 
case the previous owner was unable to pur- 
chase a copy of the first collection and care- 
fully copied out the complete work by hand. 
The volume continues, however, with 
printed editions of the continuations, Der 
Lieder zum unschuldigen Zeitvertretb, erste 
Fortsetzung (Liibeck, 1754), and Der 
Lieder zum unschuldigen Zeitvertreib, 
zweyte Fortsetzung (London, 1756). The 
early strophic settings, inspired by a pure 
classicism, have been completely overshad- 
owed by the great romantic “through- 
composed” Lieder, but eventually a rever- 


sion in taste to a form which only appears 
simpler and less expressive may be ex- 
pected, at which time these charming col- 
lections wil be more important sources than 
they may seem at present. 

Needless to say, there are many items 
among the new acquisitions that cannot be 
mentioned in this article. Even if space 
were available, not all of them lend them- 
selves to discursive presentation. There is 
little, for example, to be said about the 
arrangements for trio by Charles Zulehner 
(the probable composer of “Mozart’s 
Twelfth Mass”) of four symphonies by 
Mozart except to state that they are in the 
Library. The same may be said for the 
three sections of songs and catches for from 
two to five voices assembled by Thomas 
Hale and published in 1763 with the title 
Social Harmony, or the fat quarto volume 
in which nine separately published collec- 
tions of pieces compiled or composed by 
Edward Light for the harp-lute and 
Apollo-lyre have been bound together. 

A word must be said, however, about a 
large folder with only three printed pages 
since it refers to one of the musical clubs, 
the importance of which in eighteenth-cen- 
tury England could hardly be exaggerated. 
The Madrigal Society preceded the main 
development by many years, but later a 
rash of Catch Clubs broke out all over 
England. These somewhat rowdy organi- 
zations were succeeded by a number of 
Anacreontic Societies (from one of which 
Americans inherited the tune of The Star- 
Spangled Banner), and in turn these were 
followed by the Glee Clubs. The most 
famous of the latter was established in 
London on December 22, 1787,-and the 
document mentioned above is its “Eighth 
Subscription” for the season 1794-95. It 
gives a list of the members by categories, 
indicating the charter members and the 
order in which subsequent members were 
elected; it devotes a page to a series of 
“resolutions” by which the club was gov- 
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erned; and after giving the committee for 
1795 and the dates for the 12 meetings, it 
ends with a chart on which the members 
might enter the names of their guests. 
Since these clubs were private organiza- 
tions operated for their members, documen- 
tation revealing details of their structure 
is exceptionally difficult to find, and thus 
these three folio pages of significant facts 
should be most useful to any scholar doing 
research in the field. 

Some of the clubs undoubtedly used an- 
other English publication acquired this past 
year, but the interest here lies far more in 
the manuscript inscriptions to be found in: 

The Musical Magazine, or Compleat Pocket 
Companion for the year 1769. Consisting of 
songs and airs for the German flute, violin, 
guittar and harpsichord, by the most eminent 
masters. London, T. Bennett & W. Bingley. 
The Library has received the second and 
third volumes of this serial. A note in the 
second reads: “from Thomas Jefferson to 
his grand daughter V. J. Trist”; and the 
third contains other inscriptions outlining 
the descent of the books through subse- 
quent generations of the Trist branch of 
Jefferson’s family. None of the handwrit- 
ing is Jefferson’s and it might be main- 
tained that the connection between the 
books and our third President is a bit 
tenuous; yet Jefferson would hardly have 
given them to his granddaughter unless he 
had known and used them himself, so that 
a complete study of his musical interests 
should not disregard them. 

A rather fine volume of sheet music has 
a stock title page which has turned up in 
other miscellaneous collections and is be- 
ginning to indicate—for no known rea- 
son—that a remarkable collection is to 
follow. Perhaps an owner who took the 
trouble to add such a title page in binding 
up his random purchases had good taste in 
other respects as well. At any rate, the title 
reads: “A collection of New & Favorite 
Songs . . . Printed and sold by B: Carr 
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Philadelphia/I: Hewitt New York & J: 
Carr Baltimore.” Of the sheets that fol- 
low, 32 were published by J. Hewitt and 
only three by B. Carr, so that it seems safe 
to assume that the owner was a New 
Yorker. In addition, there are nine Eng- 
lish publications, and the rest consist of 
single sheets from New York publishers: 
G. Gilfert, J. & M. Paff, and C. Sterrett. 
A fair number of the pieces date from 1800 
or before, but the collection as a whole 
seems rather to stem from around 1805. 
There are only three political or patriotic 
items: “Let Washington be our boast . . . 
The words written & music selected by Mr. 
Hodgkinson,” “A new Patriotic Song. 
The words and music by a gentleman of this 
city [New York],” and “The French Guards 
March,” for which no composer is given. 
All three were published by Hewitt. The 
only other known copy of the first is in the 
Huntington Library and of the second in a 
fabulous volume owned by Mr. Harry F. 
Bruning of San Francisco; the third dates 
from after 1800 and unfortunately there 
is no union catalog, such as the Sonneck- 
Upton bibliography of early secular Ameri- 
can music, to cover the later years. The 
remainder of the volume is chiefly made up 
of the standard popular songs of the day, 
among them three by J. Sanderson, best 
known today as the composer of “Hail to 
the Chief.” 

The only other composer to be repre- 
sented more frequently in the volume is 
James Hook with four of his songs. Hook 
was one of England’s most prolific and pop- 
ular composers, so that it takes a full 20 
pages to list all of his publications in the 
Catalogue of Printed Music in the British 
Museum—far more than for any other 
composer except Handel. Quantity nat- 
urally bears no correlation with quality, 
but songs as widely popular as some of 
Hook’s require a definite gift, and it is 
probably unfortunate that no one as yet 
has bothered to look into his contribution 
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to the joy and pleasures of his contem- 
poraries. He apparently took his compos- 
ing seriously, since there are a number of 
his sketchbooks in various libraries in which 
many of the musical ideas—incomplete or 
fully elaborated—are carefully dated. 
The Library already possessed a volume 
from 1818, and during the past year has 
acquired another, ranging in date from 
February to October 1817. 

James Hook is also involved in one of a 
series of account books kept by a Boston 
music publisher, Simeon Wood, from 1818 
to 1821, in which are recorded, under the 
title of each composition he published, the 
number of copies he had had printed and 
by whom, and the number of copies he had 
sold to other dealers. The firm was cer- 
tainly not very active, but the figures en- 
tered in this little book make one wonder 
how Wood managed to stay in business at 
all. For example, there was Hook’s Mas- 
querade Sonata, which was first published 
for the composer in London about 1802. 
No American editions have been located 
during the following two decades, but on 
June 20, 1821, Wood had 25 copies printed 
by Stevens. On June 23, he sold six copies 
to G. Graupner—and there the story ends. 
Fortunately, some of his other publications 
were rather more successful. On Decem- 
ber 23, 1819, Wetherbee printed 180 copies 
of the Porcellian Club’s March, and by 
April 11, 1820, he had sold 111, mostly to 
Graupner and J. R. Parker of Boston. 
Possibly his most successful publication, in 
spite of the competition it must have met 
with from other editions, was Thomas 
Philipps’ extremely popular ballad, This 
From 1819 to 1821, 
Wood had Stevens print 325 copies, of 


Blooming Rose. 


which 210 were sold from time to time to 
Parker, Brenan, Oliver Shaw, Graupner, 
and William M. Goodrich. 
are at all typical, they would hardly en- 


If these figures 


courage many men to turn music publishers 


for profit. 


Love alone could justify the 
venture. 

The last four items to be mentioned in 
this section may very well prove in time to 
be the most important of the year’s pur- 
chases. All are autographs of composers 
with widespread reputations, and all pre- 
sent problems which have not yet been 
completely resolved. The earliest in point 
of time is a large folio volume of 120 pages 
from the “workshop” of Franz Liszt. Laid 
in it is a fascicle of 16 slightly smaller pages 
entirely in Liszt’s hand. According to the 
dealer from whom the volume was pur- 
chased, it belonged from 1886 until quite 
recently to Frederic W. Riesberg, a church 
organist of New York and a regular con- 
tributor to the Musical Courier. Riesberg 
had studied with Liszt from 1882 to 1884, 
and at some undetermined time, possibly 
shortly after Liszt’s death, he was presented 
with the manuscript as a souvenir of the 
master. The word “workshop” was used 
above for two reasons: the volume is not 
entirely in Liszt’s hand and it almost cer- 
tainly does not contain the final versions of 
the three large works which it sketches so 
fully. These works, all for piano and 
orchestra, are the Fantasia on themes from 
Beethoven’s Ruins of Athens, Weber’s Pol- 
onaise brillante (op. 72), and the Fantasia 
on Hungarian folk-tunes (based on the 
Fourteenth Hungarian Rhapsody). Inthe 
1940 “supplementary volume” to Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians, the 
three works are numbered respectively 42, 
48, and 43. 

A great deal of double-checking will be 
necessary before the full meaning of the 
volume can be elaborated, but it gives the 
impression of representing an intermediate 
stage in the evolution of these compositions. 
Liszt by the 1850’s never lacked thoroughly 
competent pupils and disciples, and he 
would seem to have set them to copying 
out some early sketches in a clearer and 
neater form, leaving ample space for his 
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own corrections and additions, There are 
long stretches where Liszt’s hand alone is 
in evidence, but rather more frequently the 
skeleton of the piece (particularly the or- 
chestration) has been entered by a copyist, 
and Liszt has then refined the orchestra- 
tion, crossed out passages and substituted 
new ones, and filled in the solo piano part. 
As an example of how Liszt worked—effi- 
ciently, but at the same time with infinite 
pains—the manuscript could hardly be im- 
proved upon, and certainly it deserves care- 
ful and extended study on the part of Liszt 
scholars. 

Next in chronological order comes a 
sketchbook of Edward MacDowell. It 
represents a much earlier stage in the de- 
velopment of the works entered in it than 
the Liszt manuscript, and in some instances 
is conveniently complemented by some- 
what later sketches and “first drafts” al- 
ready in the Library’s collections. Each 
entry is clearly labeled, although some of 
them seem either to have remained un- 
published or were adapted for other com- 
positions. There are sketches for the sec- 
ond and third movements of the Second 
Piano Concerto (op. 23); an Andante 
intended for the third movement of a 
symphony; themes for the tone-poems 
Lancelot und Elaine (op. 25) and Die 
Sarazen (op. 30); some finger exercises 
and studies; and two songs. The songs are 
settings of texts by R. H. Stoddard. The 
first, which is incomplete, is marked “Op. 
40, No. 1,” and the second, a “Persian 
Song,” as “Op. 41, no. 1.” Among the 
published works, there are no settings of 
poems by Stoddard, and both of the opus 
numbers are used for other compositions, 
so that MacDowell’s plans must have sub- 
sequently been changed. Perhaps some- 
day the “Persian Song” will be found 
worthy of print. 

The chronological order of presentation 
must be dispensed with for the final two 
items in view of other considerations. For 
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one thing, the next one to be discussed is 
also an early sketch. It is substantially the 
complete “Erste Niederschrift” of Kurt 
Weill’s music for The Eternal Road. Max 
Reinhardt had had such success in rebuild- 


ing the complete interiors of theaters for 
his production, The Miracle, that he looked 
for an even more gigantic spectacle—and 
found it in Franz Werfel’s The Eternal 
Road. Some excerpts from the music with 
the accompaniments reduced for piano 
have been published, but the full work has 
appeared in no form whatsoever. Weill’s 
sketches, which he later gave as a Christ- 
mas present to Max Reinhardt “in grosser 
Verehrung und mit die schonsten Wiin- 
schen fiir 1936,” form the first substantial 
Weill autograph to be added to the col- 
lections, since the Library previously had 
had only two short instrumental numbers 
apparently intended for a _ proposed 
MGM film, High Wind in Jamaica, regis- 
tered for copyright in 1936 as unpublished 
works. They will help to fill a lacuna in the 
Library’s outstanding collection of musico- 
dramatic scores. 

Finally, the last of the purchased items 
to be reported here, although no sketch, 
presents a puzzle all of its own. So far as 
has been determined, it is an unpublished 
autograph of Arnold Schoenberg. In 
March 1907 Schoenberg completed an a 
cappella mixed chorus on the Christmas 
theme (with modern implications) , Friede 
auf Erden. The music was promptly sent 
off to a competition for choral composi- 
tions held in conjunction with the first 
Steiermarkische Musikfest in Graz; and on 
April 20, 1907, it was returned to Schoen- 
berg with a covering letter from the Biir- 
germeister, which is now in the Library’s 
collection of Schoenberg’s correspondence, 
saying that the composition had not been 
awarded a prize. The work was allowed to 
lie fallow until 1911, when Schoenberg 
wrote out an ad libitum orchestral accom- 
paniment (pairs of flutes, oboes, clarinets, 
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bassoons, horns, and five strings) to go with 
the chorus, and sent them to the publisher, 
Tischer & Jagenberg, in Cologne. When it 
was published the following year, the score 
gave only the voice parts with a reduction 
of the vocal lines for piano. At the foot 
of the first page appeared a typically ex- 
plicit note that reads in translation: “This 
chorus is to be performed a cappella; only 
in cases where the purity of intonation 
might otherwise suffer may recourse be had 
to an accompaniment for small orchestra 
prepared by the composer.” It is a little 
difficult to believe that no chorus has had 
difficulty in maintaining correct intonation 
in projecting the close texture of this work, 
but except for this note a careful search 
through the literature has located no single 
reference to the existence or use of this 
orchestral accompaniment. Admittedly 
something of a novelty, the autograph of 
the accompaniment will make an interest- 
ing sidelight in the Library’s large and 
growing collection of autographs of many 
of Schoenberg’s most famous compositions. 

With the score came three related docu- 
ments—an English translation of the 
chorus by Arthur Fagge of London, a copy 
of the printed score with the English trans- 
lation added by hand below each part (to- 
gether with a literal translation of the 
English back into German, presumably for 
Schoenberg’s convenience) , and a detailed 
criticism of the translation in Schoenberg’s 
hand. The latter is dated July 16, 1913, 
so that the projected publication of an 
edition with English text must have arisen 
subsequent to the publication of the Ger- 
man edition, quite possibly at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Fagge. The project does not 
seem to have borne fruit; at least, no trace 
of an English edition has been found. The 
text of Friede auf Erden is one which could 
easily stand translation, with new friends 
found for the chorus thereby. If some day 
such a translation is to be issued, it will be 
useful to know which parts of Mr. Fagge’s 


version passed muster, and which Schoen- 
berg felt should be revised. 

Turning now to the many valuable gifts 
received during the year, it may be well to 
start with some additions to the Arnold 
Schoenberg collection. Mrs. Schoenberg 
has again increased the large body of docu- 
ments and letters received by her husband 
by transferring another important group of 
them to Washington. Two or three years 
ago the number of letters from Alban Berg 
to Schoenberg was already so large that it 
was assumed that this segment of the col- 
lection must already be fairly complete. 
Each year since then, however, more Berg 
letters have arrived; and this one saw the 
addition of 44 letters, 17 cards, and a tele- 
gram, all written during the period 1919- 
23. Among the other letters is a note Igor 
Stravinsky wrote in 1919, saying that he 
was sending the materials for his “3 piéces 
pour Quatuor a cordes” (not published 
until 1922), but begging that they be re- 
turned to him immediately after the per- 
formance. Leopold Stokowski wrote to 
express his admiration for Schoenberg’s 
compositions, enclosing a draft from him- 
self and friends to help out during the diffi- 
cult postwar years. There is also a letter 
from Olga Stokowski written in Vienna the 
following summer to arrange a further 
meeting of the two families before the Sto- 
kowskis had to return home. For the most 
part, however, except for several letters by 
Kandinsky, the letters are from conductors 
such as Hans Kindler, Erich Kleiber, Otto 
Klemperer, and Josef Stransky, and they 
discuss arrangements for performances of 
Schoenberg’s works. 

This main corpus of correspondence in- 
cludes many contracts, patents, programs, 
and other documents, but the letters are 
normally ones received by Schoenberg. 
During his last years in America he kept 
carbon copies of all his typed correspond- 
ence, but the original letters are in the 
hands of the various addressees all over the 
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world. A one-sided correspondence is 
infinitely better than none at all, but ob- 
viously it is important to match each letter 
with its reply, and a serious effort is being 
made to gather in as many as possible of 
the letters written by Schoenberg himself. 
A beginning has been made. Joseph Yas- 
ser has presented a particularly important 
letter which he had received from Schoen- 
berg and which was recently published in 
the Journal of the American Musicological 


Society, Spring 1953, p. 53. Schoenberg’s 


daughter, Gertrude, who died in 1947, was 
married to Mr. Felix Greissle, and Mr. 
Greissle has gone through the letters re- 
ceived by his wife from her family and 
sent in some 20 letters and several snap- 
shots and telegrams. There is said to be 
more to come, when they can be safely 
released. If this already large corpus of 
materials documenting the Schoenberg 
circle and 12-tone music is to mean to 
future scholars all that it might easily mean, 
it is clearly important to make it as com- 
plete as possible. It is to be hoped that, 
before individual letters are lost or de- 
stroyed, people possessing pertinent mate- 
rials will arrange to add them to the collec- 
tion, under whatever reasonable restrictions 
the donors see fit to stipulate. 

It is a pleasure to report that other estab- 
lished collections in the Music Division 
have continued to increase. Probably the 
greatest growth has taken place in the 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation 
Collection, occasioned in part by the death 
in November 1953 of Mrs. Coolidge. Her 
family has assembled a large number of 
letters (including two each from Pablo 
Casals and Georges Enesco) and many mis- 
cellaneous papers, programs, clippings, and 
musical scores relating to the work of the 
Foundation. One trunk alone contained 
over 3,000 pieces. In additions, the scores 
of compositions by Carlos Salzedo, Burnet 
Tuthill, and Gian Francesco Malipiero 
have been sent for inclusion in the Foun- 
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dation Collection. And, finally, the auto- 
graph score of Samuel Barber’s set of 10 
Hermit Songs, Op. 29, commissioned for 
the Founder’s Day Concert on October 30, 
1953, and sung there by Leontyne Price 


with the composer accompanying, has been 
received and added as the last of the works 
commissioned by the Coolidge Foundation 
during the founder’s life. 

Mrs. Ella Herbert Bartlett of New York 
City, daughter of Victor Herbert, has long 
had on deposit in the Library a substantial 
portion of her father’s autographs, and this 
year she added the autograph pencil draft 
of the “Dodge Brothers March” to the col- 
lection. The arrangement has worked out 
most satisfactorily for all concerned, since 
it made these famous scores available to 
the public for consultation and study. 
Three of the scores have now been with- 
drawn from the deposit by Mrs. Bartlett 
and presented to the Library to become 
part of its permanent collections. They 
are Naughty Marietta, Babette, and The 
Prima Donna. Naughty Marietta is one 
of the landmarks in romantic operetta and 
possibly the finest American example of 
this genre. When it was produced in 1910 
it featured in the title role the brilliant 
Italian soprano, Emma Trentini. The 
score is unusually rich and complicated for 
an operetta, since Herbert had practically 
the full resources of the Manhattan Opera 
Company on which to draw, It was sen- 
sationally successful from the beginning, 
and rapidly established itself as the best 
example of Herbert’s melodic inspiration 
and dramatic characterization. Less fa- 
miliar to the public, but nevertheless im- 
portant contributions to American operetta 
literature, are Babette (1903) and The 
Prima Donna (1908). Both of them were 
starring vehicles for the late Fritzi Scheff. 
who made her operetta debut in the former. 

The commissions of the Koussevitsky 
Foundation have brought a wealth of mod- 
ern scores to the Library. It may be in- 
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teresting to gather together here a list of 
those received since the publication of the 
supplement to the Koussevitsky brochure 
in spite of the fact that some of them were 
received before the beginning of the year 
covered by this report. 


Composer and Work Commissioned 
P. Ben-Haim 

The Sweet Psalmist of Israel___._ 1952 
Ernest Bloch 

Sinfonia Breve_-__--_---- ine ee 
Carlos Chavez 

Symphony No. 5_-.----------. 1952 
Raymond Chevreuille 

Short Symphony-_---------_- 1952 
Irving Fine 

mere, Gienrtet.. oc oc kw 1949 
Roy Harris 

ee eee 1947 


Andrew Imbrie 
Concerto for Violin and Orches- 


a eee Re = het so 1953 
Tadeusz Kassern 
The Anointed, an Opera_______ 1949 


Leon Kirchner 
Concerto for Piano and Orches- 
ne ae ee eT ee ae ee 195] 
Armand Lunel 
David, Opera in Five Acts— 


TE settee ee 1951 
Darius Milhaud 
David, Opera in Five Acts (or- 
chestra score and voice and 
ne ae ee 1951 


Louis Mennini 

Sonatina for Cello and Piano___ 1950 
Wallingford Riegger 

Sextet for Woodwinds and Piano, 


Bernard Rogers 
Trio for Violin, Viola, and Vio- 
ST eo tiedecesp ene crnsectcnmdnmneree 1952 
Many of these scores have already received 
their first performances—the Riegger and 
Rogers chamber works at concerts in the 
Library. Milhaud’s David was given last 


year in Jerusalem, and is being prepared 


for performance under the baton of 
Leonard Bernstein at La Scala in Milan. 

The George Gershwin Collection has 
been increased by three gifts from the com- 
poser’s brother and favorite lyricist, Ira 
Gershwin. The first is a very beautiful 
desk, made of contrasting woods and spe- 
cially designed by Gershwin to hold writing 
materials at convenient angles while he was 
composing or transcribing scores. More 
recently has come the full score for piano 
and orchestra of the Rhapsody in Blue, the 
orchestral parts in the hand of Ferde 
Grofé and dated by him “Feb. 23, 1926, 
Leonia, N. J.,” and the autograph score, 
this time in George Gershwin’s own hand, 
of the Variations on “I Got Rhythm,” for 
Orchestra and Pianoforte. The latter, a 
highly intricate experiment in jazz rhythms, 
is not as widely known as some of the other 
Gershwin compositions, but this situation 
may soon be remedied through a recent 
recording of the work with Oscar Levant 
at the piano. 

Other collections have also been in- 
creased during the year. To the John 
Philip Sousa autographs, reported in 1953, 
has been added what must surely be Sousa’s 
most famous march, The Stars and Stripes 
Forever. The Library has had for many 
years the piano version of this march, the 
form in which it was first written down, 
but the work is naturally best known in its 
arrangement for band, and the addition of 
this famous autograph will long be the high 
point of the Sousa collection. Mrs. M. 
Graeme Haughton of Prides Crossing, 
Mass., who was a friend of Charles Martin 
Loeffler, has added to the large Loeffler 
Collection the autographs of a set of four 
songs—Marie, Madrigal, Les Hirondelles, 
and Réverie—and a fifth song, called 
Priére (A Short Prayer for a Charming 
Grandmother to Teach her Grandchildren) 
Christmas 1926. Loeffler dedicated the 
latter to Mrs. Haughton. 
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Dr. Ernst Krenek has added to his own 
collection. 


Some years ago he conceived 
He has 
been in the forefront of modern music and 


the idea of writing his memoirs. 


has known most of its famous creators; 
and what he has to say about them and the 
changing times should someday be of the 
greatest interest. But the Memoirs are not 
The first four volumes came to 
the Library in 1951, sealed and marked as 
not to be opened until 15 years after his 
death. The fifth, identified as “Vienna 
1928-1933, pp. 830-964,” was received in 
October 1953, and this time the period of 
restriction has been increased to 20 years 
after Dr. Krenek’s death. 

The year has not only seen established 
collections enlarged, but new ones founded. 
One purchase, purposely omitted above, 
consisted of 15 autograph letters by Geral- 
dine Farrar, all addressed simply to 
“Dadums.” Some informed speculation 
led to the suggestion that “Dadums” might 
be a nickname for her father, but the ques- 
tion could not be settled with certainty ex- 
cept by questioning the author of the let- 
ters, and the correspondence thus started 
brought forth the fact that “Dadums” was 
an old friend, Mrs. Daisy Humphreys. 
Following the receipt of these letters came 
a magnificent gift from Miss Farrar, a 
personal collection documenting her unique 


for today. 


career in opera, concert, and motion pic- 
tures. It includes several hundred auto- 
graph letters from famous contemporaries 
(including one from Richard Strauss beg- 
ging her to sing the title role in Salomé), 
photographs in profusion, contracts, pro- 
grams, music (both manuscript and 
printed), press books and scrapbooks, lec- 
ture material and broadcast scripts, auto- 
biographical manuscripts and material per- 
taining thereto, books, posters, and 55 
phonograph records reproducing her voice 
from the earliest years of sound recording 
down to her retirement, Miss Farrar 
dipped into this material for her autobiog- 
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raphy, Such Sweet Compulsion (New 
York, 1938), but she manifestly tried to 
keep her book a personal account of her 
life, and consequently much of what is pre- 
served in her collection had to be passed 
over in silence and remains unused to this 
day. Nothing less than another book 
could do justice to the collection, and rather 
than skim it as lightly as would be neces- 
sary in a general report such as this, it 
seems best to state simply that the collec- 
tion is in the Library for those who would 
like to use it. 

Another collection that appears as if it 
might someday be of similar size and com- 
prehensiveness has been started by Mrs. 
Nicolas Medtner, wife of the composer. 
Prompted by the creation of the Rach- 
maninoff Archives—Rachmaninoff and 
Medtner were close friends—Mrs. Medtner 
has decided to establish a similar archive 
for her husband. A bronze bust of Medt- 
ner by Karel Vogel and a large wooden 
box containing a variety of documenta- 
tion have already arrived as the first in- 
stallment. The contents of the box in- 
cluded four files of letters to Mr. Medtner 
from various contemporary artists and 
friends, written in English, Russian, 
French, and German; four files of press 
notices and articles; a file of photographs 
of musicians and artists which had been 
presented to Medtner; a book of press cut- 
tings and a group of notices on Medtner’s 
recordings; a bundle of letters from Pro- 
fessor Klimov and about 100 from Rach- 
maninoff ; letters of condolence received on 
Medtner’s death; several large photo- 
graphs; and a plaster cast of Medtner’s 
hands. 

So much has been said already about the 
Glenn Miller collection in the public prints 
that it would be superfluous to do much 
more than mention it here for the record. 
Touched off by the release by Universal 
Pictures of the recent film, The Glenn 
Miller Story, various individuals and cor- 
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porations joined forces to honor the late 
bandleader and to leave in the national 
library a record of his contribution to pop- 
ular music. His wife, Mrs. Helen D. 
Miller, gathered together some of his man- 
uscripts and arrangements of popular songs, 
correspondence, and related material; 
R. C. A. Victor Records contributed a 
broad selection of his recordings; and Uni- 
versal Pictures had a special cabinet pre- 
pared to contain the “case history” of the 
making of The Glenn Miller Story. All 
of the interested parties plan to add further 
to the collection, and it should soon form 
a comprehensive documentation of his 
career. 

Mrs. Rodney Warner of Hampden High- 
lands, Maine, has assembled another group 
of materials centered about the career of 
the famous Scotch-American pianist and 
composer, Helen Hopekirk. In addition 
to many of Miss Hopekirk’s own auto- 
graphs, there are a number of manuscripts 
by other composers whose works Miss 
Hopekirk apparently performed. This as- 
sumption seems confirmed by the number 
of autographed presentation copies of pub- 
lished compositions. Biographical data, 
articles, and interviews (both published 
and in manuscript) , press notices, program 
books, and related documents round out 
the collection. 

Mr. William Schuman, Director of the 
Juilliard School of Music, has announced 
his intention of presenting the autographs 
of all of his compositions to the Library. 
Mr. Schuman’s position as one of the most 
prominent among the present-day com- 
posers of the United States guarantees that 
there will be much more to be said about 
these manuscripts in future reports. As of 
the moment, however, only the autograph 
of his Third Symphony has been received, 
and it seems best to defer the full discussion 
of his gift until it can be based on a wider 


assortment. 


Mr. Leopold Stokowski has also shown 
great interest in the Library, and in witness 
thereof he has deposited an extremely 
interesting self-portrait of Arnold Schoen- 
berg, and has presented his own autograph 
full score of a version of Moussorgsky’s 
“Night on the Bare Mountain” which he 
originally prepared for inclusion in Walt 
Disney’s Fantasia. In a long note at the 
beginning of the score Mr. Stokowski tells 
of studying Moussorgsky’s original orches- 
tration of the composition in Russia. He 
has based his version largely on that origi- 
nal, adopting the readings of Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s famous edition only where the 
alteration seemed a genuine improvement. 
With such samples to whet the palate, it is 
only natural to hope that other treasures of 
the same sort may follow. 

Two bound volumes of autograph mate- 
rial have come from different donors. Mr. 
Halsted Van der Poel of Washington has 
presented an album in which are neatly 
mounted 22 holograph letters sent to 
Nicholas Mori (1797-1839) by a variety of 
correspondents. Mori was a violinist who 
served as professor at the Academy of 
Music and principal of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in London. To judge by the 
letters, he also acted as a concert manager, 
since many of them are from singers and 
musicians anxious to arrange a perform- 
ance. Although all of them were promi- 
nent figures at the time in the musical life 
of England, some of the names would have 
meaning today only for a student of the 
period; but others—such as Thomas 
Haynes Bayley, Felix Janiewitz, Richard 
Clarke, Jonathan Blewitt, Henry J. Field, 
“Miss Stephens of the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden,” and Sir John Sinclair— 
will still have a familiar ring to many. 
At any rate, a body of letters all addressed 
to the same man gives the collection co- 
hesion and it should have value for anyone 


working in the field. 
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The other album comes from Mr. Arthur 
A. Hauser, president of the Theodore 
Presser Company. Both of his parents 
studied abroad; his mother for a time was 
a pupil of Liszt and his father of Henry 
Schradieck. Later, Schradieck 
headed the violin department at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, Carl Hauser 
was his chief assistant and played second 
violin in the Schradieck quartet, He also 
played in a number of American orchestras, 
including Theodore Thomas’ orchestra 
and the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. At the time this album was com- 
piled in 1882-83, both parents were study- 
ing music in Leipzig—that Mecca for 
music students of the Western World, 


when 


where Americans mixed with students from 
Bohemia, Italy, and England quite as much 
as with the native Germans. Occasionally 
a note or letter has been pasted into the 
volume, but for the most part fellow-stu- 
dents were asked to copy out a passage 
from some familiar composition or draw 
a little sketch and sign it with an appro- 
priate phrase. Occasionally a famous mu- 
sician was prevailed upon to sign the book. 
The name of Henry Schradieck naturally 
appears, but there also are those of Felix 
Weingartner, E. W. von Reznicek, Ottokar 
Novacek, and Xaver Scharwenka. The 
signature of Teresa Carreno has been 
clipped from a letter and mounted. Some 
of the people were to become better known 
in later years than they probably were 
then—such as Otto Beck, Willy Rehbert, 
Henriette Klindworth, and Julius Klengel. 
And there are at least three fellow-Amer- 
icans who added their names—G. Temple- 
ton Strong, and Geraldine and Virginia 
Morgan, whose father founded the Oberlin 
Conservatory. Considerable research would 
probably be necessary to track down all 
the names in the album, since it was com- 
piled as a record of friendships and not 
all of the friends became equally famous, 
but as a reminder of student days in musi- 
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cal Leipzig the volume has a nostalgic 
charm in addition to its value as a histori- 
cal document. 

Many other gifts quite as important for 
one reason or another as the foregoing have 
not yet been mentioned. For example, 
Mrs, Serge Koussevitzky presented the 
autograph of Béla Bartok’s Drei Dorfszenen 
fiir vier (oder acht) Frauenstimmen, in a 
version which Bartok prepared for the 
League of Composers in New York. Mrs. 
Gisella Selden-Goth has sent in four letters 
she received from Ernest Bloch to go with 
the large collection of Bloch material pre- 
sented some years ago by the composer him- 
self. There has been no mention at all of 
the nearly 5,000 phonograph records; most 
of them are current releases received as 
gifts of the manufacturers, but many others 
are special recordings, old and new, made 
for particular events and purposes. Some- 
time an entire report might well be devoted 
to a retroactive account of the Library’s 
huge record collection, in spite of the fact 
that it is still maintained more as an archive 
than as an active, serviced collection. 

And then there are almost innumerable 
gifts representing the interests of specialists. 
Mr. Theodore E. Steinway, in addition to 
running the world’s most famous piano 
company, Steinway & Sons, collects sheet 
music with covers of philatelic interest. In 
comparing holdings, it was found that he 
had a number of publications in this field 
that were not represented in the Library’s 
collections, and he kindly provided photo- 
stats of them. Mr. Edwin Hughes, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Music Coun- 
cil, who receives programs from many 
symphony orchestras as part of the Coun- 
cil’s activity, turned over 920 of them to the 
Library. An additional 105 were presented 
by the Philharmonic-Symphony Society of 
New York to fill gaps in the previous hold- 
ings. Mr. Louis Sigismund of Brighton, 
Mass., delivered 195 pianola rolls, some of 
them dating back to the early years of the 
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century. The late Charles Edwin Ives 
some years ago had the autographs of all 
of his compositions, many of them still un- 
published, bound up into 10 large volumes, 
and he presented photostats of several of 
these volumes at that time. During the 
past year his family has given photostats of 
four more volumes, bringing the collection 
close to completion. 

And lastly—since reports must eventu- 
ally come to an end—Mrs. Charles L. 
Marshall of Hillside, Ossining, N. Y., has 
presented three early phonograph and 
record catalogs, so early that their survival 
seems almost a miracle. Partly to check 
on whether anything of the sort is known 
elsewhere, it seems best to transcribe the 
title pages with some completeness: 
Illustrated Catalogue / of / parts / of the , 
phonograph / issued by / The North American 


Phonograph Co., / owners of the patents of / 
Thomas A. Edison, / for recording, perpetuating 


and reproducing / articulate speech and other 
sounds, / and exclusive agent for / Jesse H. 


Lippincott, sole licensee / of the / American 
Graphophone Co. / Principal offices: / 160 to 
164 Broadway, New York. / First edition. , 
1889. 


Catalogue / of / Standard New Jersey Records 
for the / Phonograph / [vignette] / Manufac- 
tured by / United States Phonograph Com- 
pany / Laboratory: Nos. 87, 89 and 91 Orange 
Street / Newark, N. J., U. S. A. / April Ist, 
1894. 


Catalogue of / records / for use on the 
graph / made by / New Jersey Phonograph 
Co., / No. 745 Broad Street, / Newark, N. J. 
[n. d.] 


phono- 


If catalogs as early as these have survived 
elsewhere, the Music Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress would appreciate learn- 
ing of them. 
RicHarp S. HILi 
Reference Librarian, 
Music Division 
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